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Cost Per Yard of Cloth 


Is your chief concern as a manufacturer. Increased production 
per operative, made possible by more efficient machinery, is an 
effective means to lower costs per yard of cloth produced. But 
make sure the machinery you rely upon has proved more efficient 
in practice, not merely that according to someone’s theory it 


should be more efficient. 


The Savings of the Northrop Loom 


Acknowledged and proved for years, have taken on a new 
meaning to many manufacturers since they have come to a fuller 
realization of the possibilities of More Looms per Weaver. They 


find there is no “if” about it. What their neighbors are doing 
they find they can do. 


Don’t Speculate on what some untried experiment or new-fangled 
contrivance will do. Get the full benefit of your Northrop Looms. 
Let’s Talk It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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ILE MACH TNE 
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IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 

NEW WEIGHTING 

NEW STOP MOTION 

NEW GEARING 

NARROWER WIDTH 
EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


Specify 
‘‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicagy, fl. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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Use Individual Motor 
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In the Picker Room individual motor drive 
produces economies by providing flexibility of 
operation, eliminating shafting load, and reduc- 
ing the number of belts to a minimum. 


G-E textile motors are specially designed for 
this service—are furnished with screened bearing 
heads; waste-packed, dust-tight bearings; and 
conduit terminal boxes. The insulation of the 
windings is moisture resisting, to avoid injury 
to motors from operation of sprinkler system in 
case of fire. 


These motors are also designed for different 
methods of drive—with single shaft extension 


Better 
Machine 


Operation 


Ve 


and one pulley for single beater pickers; single 
shaft extension and two pulleys for 2-beater 
pickers; and double shaft extension with two 
pulleys and three bearings where the drive comes 
on Opposite sides of the machine. 


Vertical openers may be driven by direct-con- 
nected vertical motors when the machine speeds 
will permit. 


G-E Picker Motors are available in sizes from 
3-h.p. to 15-h.p., and have various speeds to 
suit the machinery speeds. Suitable G-E Con- 
trollers can also be furnished for any motor 
application. 


General Electric Co. @ Schenectady, N. ¥. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Best Results with G-E Motors 


The use of G-E Motors provides a clean, successful 
way of driving Card Room machines. 


All the machinery in the Card Room can utilize the 
light group drive method to advantage, but the tendency 
is more and more toward the individual drive where 
feasible, and where its advantages are apparent. 


For individual drive, totally enclosed G-E Motors of 
the loom motor type, controlled by enclosed hand- 
operated switches giving time element thermal fuse 
protection, are recommended. 


Slubbers, speeders and fine frames are usually driven 
in small groups, and good results are obtained by using 
either 2-frame or 4-frame drives, with G-E Motors of 
from 5-h.p, to 15-h.p. capacity. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
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The Clean and Efficient Drive 


G-E engineers will gladly co- 
operate with you in securing 
the most efficient motor drive 
for your machines. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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A G-E Motor to Each Machine 


There is no department in the cotton mill where the increased 
production, which results from the use of constant speed, is 
more important than the Spinning Room. 


G-E Motors, individually applied to spinning frames, quickly 
show a gain in production from a given amount of machinery. 
The difference in production from frames individually driven 
by G-E Motors, as compared with mechanical drive, not only 
shows a marked increase—but a better and more uniform 
quality of yarn, 


There is a complete line of special G-E Motors to meet all 
: requirements of spinning and twister frames. These motors 
General Electric Company are built in sizes from 5 h.p. to 15 h.p., in several speeds, and 


Schenectady, N. Y. for all standard voltages. Suitable G-E Control Devices can 
be supplied with all motors. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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To Maintain Maximum Production Speed 


Use G-E Individual Motor Drive 


There are many mills using G-E Loom Motors in 
numbers of 1000 and upward—and their method of 
drive is a motor geared to each loom. 


This accepted form of individual drive secures a uniform speed 
which obtains greatest production from the loom, and the 
best quality of product. 


For this service, G-E Motors are totally enclosed; ard have 
waste-packed, dust-tight bearings; tapered shafts, oil-tempered 
steel pinions. They are designed for low slip, low temperature 
rise, and high operating characteristics. A complete line of G-E 
Motors up to 2 HP, for various voltages and frequencies, are 
available—with G-E Controllers to suit. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Cut Operating Costs At All Points 
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A Motor 
for Eve 


Machine 


The most efficient opera- 
tionof cloth printing 
machine and tenter frame 
is secured by individual 
drive with a G-E specially 
designed variable speed 
a-c. motor and G-E Push 
Button Controller 


Have G-E Motors and Save 


In the light of results which are secured through the 
successful application of individual G-i: Motor drive to 
the many kinds of textile machinery — is it not good mill 
operating’ sense to use a suitable individual G-E Motor 
for each and every textile machine where an application 
can be made? 


For Cloth Printing machines and Tenter Frames, 


individual G-E Variable Speed Motors always greatly 
Gl engineers axe slwers at improve the economy of drive, while the flexibility in 
your service in co-operating speed, and the facility of its control give a large increase 
with you to obtain the max- 
in and a higher quality of product. 
lity of products f 
One printworks, which changed its machinery from 
steam engine to G-E Motor drive acknowledged an 


increase in production of over 30 percent. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 


GENERAL ELEC 
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Power 


7, 


Generators, 
Switchboards, 
Transformers, 
Circuit 
Breakers— 


There Is G-E Equipment For Every Power Plant Need 


Steam Turbines—cCurtis Turbines for extraction of low- 
pressure steam improve operating efficiency. Used in con- 
nection with heating buildings, drying processes, etc. A 
special form of G-E Steam Turbine is well adapted to 
driving medium- and low-spe*d centrifugal pumps, fans, 
blowers and similar apparatus. Furnished direct-connected 
or geared. 


Water Wheel Driven Generators——-Complete G-E elec- 
trical equipment for hydro-electric stations is available for 
manual, remote or automatic control. 


Automatic Stations—-Automatic Control for water power 
generators, synchronous converters, motor-generator sets 
and feeder lines, both a-c. and d-c. 


Switchboards—G-E Switchboards for ail electrical distri- 
bution systems. All equipment being made by a single 
company centralizes responsibility for behavior of the 
entire board. 


Circuit Breakers—-G-E Oil Circuit Breakers for current 
capacities up to 5000 amp. and for the highest commercial 
voltages. G-E Air Circuit Breakers are available for any 
service. 


Meters and Instruments— With G-E Switchboards can 
be furnished all of the various devices used in conjunction 


with them— meters and instruments for any service, instru- 
ment transformers, relays, switches and circuit breakers, 
and other accessories. These devices are also furnished 
separately. 


Flow Meters—-G-E Flow Meters for measuring the flow of 
steam, water, air, gas or oil through pipes. 


Wiring Supplies—-G-E Insulated Wires and Cables for 
use under all conditions of distribution of electricity in the 
textile and power plant. G-E Wiring Devices and fuses 
for every need. 


Transformers—On distribution circuits for light and 
power, Type H transformers are available in standard sizes 
from 1% to 200 kv-a. These can also be furnished for 
special service. 


Voltage Regulators— Mills buying electric power from 
central stations and supplied from unregulated feeders will 
profit by installing G-E Induction Regulators to hold volt- 
age constant and thereby improve illumination, since a 
drop of 10% in lamp voltage decreases candle power more 
than a third. Made in any sizes required and also for 
outdoor mounting. 


General Electric Co. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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States Warehouse Act 


ITH your permission and in or- 

der that I may lay the proper 
background’ for this United States 
Warehouse Act, I want to reminesce 
for just a minute. You men know 
that this act was passed August 11, 
1916, but, like all good laws, it took 
years of prior discussion before it 
ever materialized. With the closing 
of the New York, Liverpool and New 
Orleans exchanges in 1914, the cot- 


ton market apparentiy went to 
pieces. On July 31, when the New 
York exchange closed, December 


futures were quoted at 10.75. By 
October they had declined to 7c, and 
at many interior points the decline 
was even more precipitious and se- 
vere. At interior points M™ Texas, 
for instance, middling cotton could 
have been bought at 5c per pound. 

It was that condition which start- 
ed in the minds of a great many 
congressmen and senators and a 
great many producers of cotton all 
over the country, a thought which 
finally culminated in the United 
States Warehouse Act. Less than 
two weeks after the closing of the 
‘New York exchange there was in- 
troduced into Congress a bill which 
provided for the licensing of cotton 
warehouses. In short order, at m- 
tervals of less than a week, several 
other bills were introduced aiming 
to accomplish the same purpose, to 
extend the law to cover not only 
cotton warehouses but grain, tobac- 


co, wool and other agricultural 
products. That, mark you, was in 
August, 1914. Congress discussed 


and debated and we did not get the 


[inited States Warehouse Act until 
August 11, 1916. 
Now, gentlemen, this law as ltl 


finally emerged, applied only to cot- 
ton, grain, wool and tobacco. It is 
by its very nature a law that is 
nation-wide in scope, and it is that 
one feature among many that gives 
it a particular advantage as com- 
pared to a great deal of State legis- 
lation. You will recognize those ad- 
vantages as [ proceed in my discus- 
sion. 
Principal Accomplishments. 

Let me emphasize in this connec- 
Lion that this is not a compulsory 
law. It is entirely permissive. lL 
rests entirely with the warehouse- 
man to say whether or not he shall 
operate under its provisions. IU 
provides not for setting the Gov- 
ernment up in business but for l- 
censing public warehousemen. It 
provides a system for supervising 


An Address by H. 8. Yohe before National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


the operations of public warehouse- 
men, not with the idea of mterfer- 
ing with business but with the idea 
of accomplishing three great pur- 
First, to encourage the 
proper storage of agricultural prod- 
ucts. On that point it is only nec- 
essary for me to mention the fact 
that the loss which this country has 
sustained in various years in con- 
nection with the cotton crop alone 
has been estimated to range from 
€30.000.000 to $70,000,000. That loss, 
happily, is fast disappearing. That 
loss unfortunately took place large- 
ly in the hands of the producer. of 
the cotton. The Federal Warehouse 
Act ~has gone a long way toward 
affording proper incentives to the 
producer, to the merchant, to the 
cotton manufacturer, to properly 
warehouse his cotton. 

The second 


poses. 


great purpose which 
the law aims to accomplish is to 
eliminate unsound and evil prac- 
tices where they exist in warehous- 
ing methods. For the benefit of 
warehousemen who may be present 
let me simply remark that it is not 
the purpose of the administration 
of the Warehouse Act to impose in 
any arbitrary manner rigid or un- 
sound or arbitrary requirements. If 
we did we would defeat the very 
purpose of the law. 


The final great purpose of the act 
was to establish a form of ware- 
house receipt for agriculturad prod- 
ucts which would be acceptable 
generally to bankers as security for 
loans. You can see that no banker, 
whether the commodity is in the 
hands of the producer, or the mer- 
chant, or the manufacturer, cares 
particularly about making a large 
loan on that commodity unless he ts 
satisfied that it is propery ware- 
housed, stored with men who are 
competent to take care of it and 
who will take care of it property. 
He wants to be satisfied that the 
provisions of the law are being car- 
red out. 

The Warehouse Receipt. 

Now, let me ask you, “What Is 
back of the warehouse receipt?’ As 
you men probably know, there are, 
generally speaking, three’ forms of 
warehouse receipts for cotton in 
existence today. There is the ware- 
house receipt issued under the pro- 
visions of the United States Ware- 
house Act; there is the warehouse 


receipt issued under the provision 
of some State law, and finally—and 
all too frequently—there is the 


warehouse receipt issued under no 
provision or requirement of law, 
issued by warehousemen who may 
or may not be responsible, issued 
by warehousemen who. unfortunate- 
ly too frequently have taken the 
position that a warehouse receipt 
should impose certain specific obli- 
gations on the part of the storer but 
no obligation dn the part of the per- 
son doing the storing. I might show 
you any number of warehouse re- 
ceipts issued from time to time in 
various parts of the country—and 
no part has a monopoly on it 
which stated nothing more or less 
than, “Received of Sam Jones, 1 bale 
of cotton.” No weight; no identifi- 
cation numbers; no grade; nothing. 
A proviso is on there to excuse the 
warehouseman even to the extent of 
that cotton due to himself 
or his employees. I think a great 
many of you men will recall in- 
stances that you have heard your 
bankers relate, where they have 
held warehouse receipts without 
any cotton in the warehouse. 
Protecting All Interests. 

Now, with the Federal Warehouse 
Act we feel that we have gone far- 
ther than any organization or any 
statute in trying to protect the in- 
ferests of all parties, in trying to 
protect the interests of the depos- 
itor, in trying to protect the inter- 
ests of the warehouseman, and 
finally in trying to protect the in- 
terests of the men who may loan 
on those receipts. 

First of all, I mentioned that this 
law is not mandatory. That gives 
us the power to weed out the sheep 
from the goats, the desirable from 
the undesirable, and that is exactly 
what we are trying to do. We insist 
that the warehouseman before he ts 
licensed must meet certain specific 
requirements. He must have a 
warehouse that is suitable and 
proper for the storage of the par- 
ticular commodity. In the next in- 
stance he muSt have a man in 
charge of that warehouse who is 
competent to operate if and knows 
when the particular commodity is 
in proper condition and when it is 
going out of condition. He must 
have a man in charge of that ware- 
house who not only knows the tech- 


loss of 


nical side with respect to caring for 
that particular commodity, but that 
man must be of unquestioned in- 
legrity. It not do much good 
to have a good warehouse and have 
a poor warehouseman, and ‘still less 
good to have a warehouseman who 
is dishonest. 


does 


Next. the warehousemen must be 
competent propel! set of 
records. The officers of the cor- 
poration must meet specific re- 
quirements. We make it a point to 
license no organization until we 
have had an opportunity to inves- 
tigate the integrity of the manage- 
ment and the officers of the partic- 
ular organization, their financial 
standing, their past business rela- 
tions, and how they have deported 
themselves in those relations and 
squared those relations. 

We have two requirements by 
law which. are of vital importance 
to any warehouse receipt, and it Is 
a penal offense to violate either of 
those provisions. The first is that 
no receipt can be issued until the 
commodity is actually in the ware- 
house; and in the second place that 
no commodity shall be delivered 
from the warehouse until the re- 
ceipt is in the hands of the ware- 
houseman and properly cancelled. 
Right there is where we lay partic- 
ular stress in the administration of 
this Warehouse Act. It is right 
there where a great many of your 
losses have come in the past. 


to keep a 


Checking the System. 

We have gone further to see that 
{hese provisions are carried out. In 
the past year we have instituted a 
system of absolutely controlling the 
issuance of those receipts and see- 
ing that they are properly issued. 
Prior to this year we permitted cot- 
‘on warehousemen to have their re- 
ceipts printed in any number and 
wherever they pleased. Our only 
requirement was that those receipts 
complied with the act and the reg- 
ulations. That made it possible for 
an unscrupulous warehouseman to 
turn around and any number 
of those receipts without having any 
cotton in the warehouse. 

That is not a remote possibility. 
It actually happened about two 
years ago in a large Southern ware- 


Issue 


house. It has happened more than 
once. Fortunately for us it was nof 
in a Federal licensed warehouse. 


You men have probably all heard of 
a certain large cotton merchant who 
Continued on Page 38 
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The Hand-to-Mouth Buying Fallacy 


Those chronic pessimists who 
gioom about overproduction appear 
to obtain a similar reaction from 
their forecast of permanent hand- 
to-mouth buying fallacies by job- 
bers, cutters and retailers. The 
overproduction and hand-to-mouth 
buying fallacies had thelr birth 
when business was barter, and they 


are twin brothers—the depression 


twins. They were decrepit with age 


back in 1893, but they staged come 
hacks in 1904, 1909, 1921 and 1924, 
and now the hand-to-mouth twin 
claims to have found a fountain of 


in what are termed 
and minimum in- 
brought up 
management 
needs to do while 
turned over 2% to 
by distributors ts 


perpetual youth 
frequent turnover! 
ventories. He has been 
fo date by scientific 

ami all that he 
stocks are beme 
3% times annually 
to pass goods from jobber to retailer 


or from mill to jobber as called for. 


The overproduction twin inthe 
meantime is assumed to be keeping 
goods piled up at the mills In an- 
ticipation of hand-to-mouth’s de- 
mand. 

The scheme has always operated 
with varving degrees of success un- 
til the twins commence to scrap, as 
they invariably will. Sometimes it ts 


twin who throws 
into the smoothty 


the hand-to-mouth 
a monkey wrench 


working combination by moving the 
hand to mouth too rapidly, or with 
too large handfulls to suit the over- 


production twin; but usually it is 
the overproduction twin who be- 
comes tired of working for nothing 
and endangers the steady turnover 
by reducing the supply and jacking 
up prices. 

economic equl- 
Nature and the 
end refus- 
crops and 
ishion and 
other 


There can be no 
librium with Dame 
cotton exchanges at one 
ing to stabilize cotton 
prices and with Dame F; 
unbalanced industries at the 


end making a shuttlecock of de- 
mand. The distributor who hoosts 
the hand-to-mouth buying plan for- 


that its 
to-mouth selling or 
forgets the experience 


complement is hand- 
producing Hi 
of such pre- 


gets 


war periods of active business as 
i899 and 1907, and the recent boom 
of 1019. 1920. He forgets. foo. that 
there has been no substantial in- 
crease since the latter boom in the 
industry's capacity to produce wo- 
ven cottons, while during recent 
months production has been radi- 
cally curtailed and cutter’s and dis- 


inventories reduced. He 
iS apparently asleep to the steady 
expansion of consumer 
power and the elimination of prac- 
tically all business uncertainty. 
Possibly he does not know thal cot- 
ton and its products are relatively 
cheaper than at any time since 1922, 
and that also we had an eleciton 
last week. When these facts finally 
into his will 
understand depression 
twins have scrap ang 


tributor's 


he 
thal the 
had another 


buying 


harles H, lark, 


National 


An address by 

the 

have been confined by economic law 
to another period of servitude. 


Our Position in Relation to Exports 
and Imports. 


The most casual study of our ex- 


port and import trade and that their 
statistics will disclose as. the out- 
standing feature the fact England is 


our chief foreign competitor m the 


home market as well as being our 
chief competitor in the foreign 
market It is important, however, 
in this connection to understand 
that our position as a producer of 
eottons and manufacturers for the 
world's markets 1s the exact anti- 
thesis of that of Great Britain. This 


country its approximately 90 


per centiof its cotton manufactures 
and exports about 10 per cent. Great 
Britain exports about 90 per cent 
and consumes .about 10 per cent 
under normal conditions. It is of 
more than passing interest in this 
connection to note that if there 1s 
added to our estimate of domestic 
production of woven cottons for 


7,000,000,000 square -yards, 

to give maximum full-time 
this total will approxi- 
mate very closely to English pro- 
duction in 1914. British exports in 
that largest of pre-war years agere- 
grated 2000 yards and upon 
the assumption that this was 90 per 
total produetion the latter 


1923, or 
per cent 
production, 


i 079.20 


cent of 


aggregated 7,861,391,100 linear yards, 
which in square yards, is very close 
to our estimated maximum full- 


lime 7.350.000, 000 


square 


production of 
yards. 


At no time since 1914 have British 
exports averaged much more than 


4,000,000, 000 square yards annually. 
The productive capacity of the Brit- 
ish cotten industry is no larger to- 
day than it was before the war, 
owing to the very slight inerease In 
spindles and looms and-a marked 
decrease due to the reduction in 
working hours from 55 to 48 weekly. 


Furthermore, as long as cotton sells 
at more than a shilling a pound, 

approximately 20 cents in this coun- 
try, British manufacturers will find 
it diffieull to stimulate consumption 


that will warrant operation of their 


plants upon a pre-war normal basis. 
This means that Great Britain has 
lost to the United States for an 


indefinite period, if not forever, her 
vaunted leadership in cotton manu- 
facturing, whether the latter is 
measured by consuming capacity in 
bales of cotton or productive capac- 
ity in pounds and square yards of 
product. 


That English manufacturers will 
make a tremendous struggle Lo re- 
their former commanding posi- 
tion in the world cotton industry is 
to be expected, and it 1s also to be 
expected that they and other for- 
manufacturers will be 
opportunities to 
the United States market. 


seeking 
invade 
They 


Te xtile 
Association of 


World. Boston. Mass. before 


Cotton Manufacturers. 


know this market to be the richest 
in the world with a per capita con- 
sumption of cotton goods far in ex- 


cess of that of any other country. 


Great Britain's largest markets are 
peopled by the poorest of the 
world’s inhabitants, whose per cap- 


ith consumption of cotton goods 1s 
meagre compared with ours despite 
the fact that eotton cloths are their 


cheap article of clothing. 
The World's Richest Market. 


That foreign manufacturers should 
seek through their importing repre- 


sentatives in this country every op- 
portunity to break down our tariff 
wall is not surprising and we are 
well aware that English manufac- 
lurers have already made some 
progress in undermining the rates 


of the present tariff on woven cot- 
tons. They have also demonstrated 
their willingness to make consider- 
able sacrifices in profits to gain a 
strong foothold for their products 
in this the richest markets of the 
world, as is attested by the tremen- 
dous increase of imports during the 
last two years. In our attempt to 
restrict competition of foreign goods 
in the domestic market and to main- 
tain the American scale of wages 
and standard of living, we must not 
only insist upon an adequate pro- 
lective tariff, but see that the tariff 
is effectively daministered. 


It seems strange that there should 
he one characteristic of our produc- 
Lion, and one that should provide a 
selling argument of equal value in 
foreign and domestic markets. thaf 
has never been adequately capitaliz- 
ed by cotton manufacturers or the 
textile industry as a whole. I refer 
to the fact that because this coun- 
try is the richest in the world and 
has the largest per capita buying 
power, it follows as a natural 
quence that the average quality of 
its industrial production is superior 
to that of any other country in the 
world. The most illiterate inhabi- 
tants of all foreign ‘countries are 
well acquainted with our high per 
capita wealth and take advantage of 
it whenever they come into com- 
mercial contact with an American. 
That knowledge of the high average 
quality of our products is not equal- 
ly well established at home and 
abroad is a fault for which we must 
all shoulder some responsibility and 
strive to overcome. Get this idea 
and that all worthy 
products are marked “Made in U. 5. 
A.” and we shall have a competitive 
advantage that will go far to offset 
in foreign markets the price advan- 
tage of the products of cheap for- 
e'en labor. When that idea has been 
capitalized the competitive advan- 
tage that now accrues to foreign 
products in domestic markets as the 
result of the law enforcing marking 
of the country of origin on all im- 


Sse- 


ucross, 


ported goods will be eliminated. 
Such identification of imported 


become a mark of. 
competitive dis- 


then 
and a 


will 
inferiority 
advantage. 

Export Market Deserves Careful 

Study. 

Our exports of woven cotton since 
i914 have ranged from a little over 
800,000,000 linear yards in 1920 to a 
little over 464,000,000 square yards 
in 1923, and although the survey of 
the world situation demonstrates 
plainly that the domestic market 
must continue our chief market for 
exploitation, it is equally plain that 
we should spare no effort to broaden 
export outlets. In meeting foreign 
competition in foreign markets on 
either style or non-style goods we 
must rely largely on skillful mer- 
chandising, quality of product and 
ability to meet foreign prices 
through large scale production. 


Mass production operates to our 
advantage in export trade in gray 
goods and in the most staple lines 
of finished goods, but is of little 
avail to the individual mill in the 
export sale of printed and woven 
patterned fabrics. Our chief com- 
petitors, the English manufacturers, 
having their production organized 
to meet the diverse requirements of 
an export trade that absorbs 90 per 
cent of their goods, are always 
eager and able to meet the varied 
demands of the latter. The propor- 
tion of our export and domestic dis- 
tribution being exactly the opposite 
of England’s with export trade a 
sort of line, we are organized 
lo meet domestic needs most effi- 
ciently and can give export demands 
equal service only when they cor- 
respond closely to those of the home 
market. One of our most important 
export problems is to 80 organize 
our production and selling methods 
as to overcome these natural handi- 
caps, and strive to give foreign buy- 
service equal to that of princi- 
pal competitors and at competitive 
prices for equal quality of product. 

In suggesting possible ways and 
means of solving the problem I am 
merely endorsing plans, that, in 
large part, have been proposed pre- 
viously. They involve co-operative 
production of the. goods exported, 
and centralized selling and financ- 
ing. By co-operative production I 
have in mind two objectives: first, 
the co-operation of a group of mills 
making the same goods and the 
reservalion by them of a certain 
proportion of their productive ca- 
pacity or product for export through 
a central selling agency; second, co- 
operation of a group of producers 
whose final produet is of the most 
advanced character that can hope 
to find an export outlet, this group 
fo operate on a one profit basis. 

Certain tire and table oil cloth 
manufacturers are already organiz- 
ed upon the latter basis, producing 
everything from the gray goods to 
the finished product, and are emi- 
nently successful in meeting foreign 
competition abroad. That which 
they do as individual producers can 
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New Southern Plant 


We take pleasure in announcing to our many friends 
in the South the completion of our new branch plant 
at Greenville. 


The erection of the plant is a natural development— 
the result of the growth of our business in this 
section. Our loom harness equipment has already 


been installed in many Southern mills—both new 
and old. 


There seems to be a general appreciation among the 
mills of the importance of using the most up-to- 
date and efficient equipment as a means of meeting 
competition. 


An up-to-date Reed Plant has been installed in the 
new factory, permitting us to serve the Southern 
Manufacturers with a complete line of pitch band 
and soldered Loom Reeds, together with:— 


Slasher Combs Warper Reeds Beamer Hecks 


Striking Combs Lease Reeds Dresser Hecks 


Prompt shipments guaranteed to all points South. 


Our Staff consisting of expert Textile men are at 
your service; any weaving problem confronting you 


can be solved by consultation. 


SPEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


——— MAIN PLANT 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 817-31 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Eastern Office:—634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Frames and Heddles fully assembled). Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles 


Plated or Plain Finished). Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 


Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Lingoes— 
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NE of 
the recent meeting of 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers was “Studving the Job.” 
There were two papers on this sub- 
ject. One of them was by J. M 


the discussed alt 


the Na- 


subjects 


Barnes, of Boston, this having been 
published in this columns. The sec- 


ond address.on the same subject by 
William QO. Lichtner, was as follows: 

Your chairman, Mr. Greene, |! 
think, has very ably summed up the 
various factors that come up in the 
paper I prepared on “Studying the 
Job.” I believe that it is a very 
healthy situation, however, to keep 
on hammering on this particular 


phase, because as we get around 
various industries. we find that 
there 1s a great need for more in- 
tensive work being done atone the 


studying of the job. 

The subjeet of “Studying the Job” 
is very timely, and deserves mature 
consideration by every branch of 
industry. The cotton manufacturing 
industry can very protitably 
sider this subject, for it 1s probably 
the outstanding industry where one 
phase of studying the job, namely, 
automaticity of machinery, has been 
developed and perfected to a very 
high degree. 

Studying the job applies to every 
phase of industry, whether it ts 
merchandising, purchasing, 
head, plant, equipment, materials 


Con- 
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Studying the Job 


in process, supervision and office 
help), or direct labor. All of these 
factors affect the balance sheet, and 
only in recent years that a 
few of the most progressive con- 
cerns have studied the job in any 
large way on the important factor 
of distribution, for instance. Sim- 
larly, how many have studied the 
job of purchasing, and determined 
the purchasing function is on an 
equal footing with and that, 
like the purchasing function 
has something to sell or exchange? 
It has money to sell or exchange for 
goods, and is interested to get as 
much goods as possible for the dol- 
lar. 


sales, 


sales, 


Instead of waiting for the sales- 
man to come to him, the purchasing 
agent can very profitably visit the 
plants manufacturing the raw prod- 
ucts he buys, and find out how he 
ean utilize certain raw materials 
which can be purchased at a low 
figure, in place of the regular ma- 


ferial always used. In one instance, 
lately, a purchasing agent for a 
large farm implement machinery 


concern found that by visiting the 
steel mill every two weeks he saved 
hundreds of dollars m interest on 
invested money by being able to 
pick up certain lot shipments of 
special sizes of steel when he needed 
them. This avoided putting in his 
orders ahead of time to fit in with 


the mill's rolling dates, and then 
having to take the steel when it was 
rolled and paying for it by the 15th 
inst., although it would not be used 
till, sometimes, a month or more 
later. The saving of interest of 
even one-half of one per cent on 
materials purchased each month to 
the amount of $500,000 means a Sav- 
ing of $15,000 a year. 

In distribution comparatively lit- 
tle has been done as yet in studying 
the job. This subject was very ably 
discussed by one of our ftoremost 
New England manufacturers at a 
sales conference not long ago. His 
company has compiled accurate sta- 


tistics from which they were able 
to draw their conclusions. To illus- 
trate, assume that formerly the 
manufaeturing cost was $1.00 and 


the distribution cost was $1.00. They 
found that through studying the job 
of manufacturing they were able to 
reduce their manutacturing 
from $1.00 to 89 cents. At the same 
time they found that their sales cost 
had imereased from $1.00 to’ $1.21. 
This 1s more or less typical of most 
concerns, and if is in this field of 
studying the job of distribution that 
the greatest work is going to be 
done in the next ten years, just as 
the development of the field. of 
studying the job of manufacturing 
has been well begun in the past ten 
years. 


cost 
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Let us take the cotton manufac- 
turing industry and see what can 
be done in studying the job. First. 
take raw materials. The balance 
sheet here shows the item of cost of 
the raw material of cotton to be a 
very large item, running in many 
mills high into eight figures, and its 
relative value to the item of labor 
is, say, ten to one. In the purchas- 
ing of the cotton, naturally much 
attention has been directed to 
studying the job. And why not, as 
one mill agent put it, for he could 
save his company several hundred 
thousand dollars a year if he could 
buy his cotton at a cent a pound 
than his competitor. Why 
should he, then, be interested in 
studying the job of labor, which the 
balance sheet shows only amounts 
in total to seven figures? 

Bult suppose the saving in labor 
through studying the job amounted 
to only 10 per cent. This would 
mean $200,000 a year, and of course, 
be well worth saving, since, after 
all, the amount of saving which can 


less 


be made from any source is rela- 
tive. In some cases it is the ac- 
cumulation of small amounts from 


several sources that is of more help 
to a concern than a saving of a 
large amount, made only occasion- 
ally. when conditions favor a “kill- 
ing’ in the purchase of materials. 
Confinued on Page 16) 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%" wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 
of transportation 


Saves 30 to 60% 


charges—60 to 80% of packing 


pee 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN-- 


1385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


quantity of silk 


DUPLAN SHELLS 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 
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FACTS 


by Chas. E. Carpenter 


“Replying to your inquiry regarding VIM Leather Belt that we are trying out, would say that the 
best oak tanned belts that we have had on this particular place have never lasted more than eight 
weeks, without being taken up and repaired, but your belt which was put on 6 months ago, has not had 
to be touched yet and there are no indications of wear on it. 


| OU HTON SS 


E can furnish a re- 
production of the 
original of the 
above quoted letter, 
which comes from 
one of the largest Cotton Mills in the 
South. 


Formerly we pasted all such testi- 
monials in a book and kept them in our 
Library, but they have become so nu- 
merous as to no longer be a curiosity. 
One might as well preserve testimo- 
nials of steel being more durable than 
east iron, as to longer preserve evi- 
dence of the superiority of VIM 
Leather Products ‘over those made 
from oak leather. 


The highest authority in all the 
World has testified to the superiority 
of VIM Leather. 


A test made under the auspices of 
the French Government is particularly 
convincing and you may have a copy 
of that test for the asking. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Walnut 4651 


biter’ s + x 


“We consider it the best belt we have ever used.” 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


al 
4 


VIM Leather Belting is no longer on 
the defensive, for it is by far the most 
aggressive competitor that belting 
made of all other materials has. VIM 
Leather Belting is the variety which is 
always feared when the belt is to be 
selected on quality, and never feared 
when the purchase is to be determined 
by low price. 3 


And 


Those who formerly condemned VIM 
Leather Belting as being generally in- 
ferior, being no longer able to make. 
such claims in the face of the positive 
evidence of such an array of satisfied 
users, are now claiming that VIM 
Leather Belting is the best as claimed, 
but that it is too good for normal ser- 
vice. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of belting 
are employed in normal service and are 
being daily requisitioned for normal 
service, by many of the leading power 
transmission engineers, of all of the 
industrial countries of the World. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


Pa 
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An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


Doucias Crown 
hr 


Srarcn 


 enmtsnioo the most perfect textile 
starch made—the result of over 20 
years’ study and experience in the pro- 
duction of textile starch and its uses. 
Produced in the most modern and per- 
fectly controlled starch plant in America. 


Evenly penetrates, giving the desired 
weight, strength and a smooth, pliable 
finish. You will appreciate its superior 
working quality. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades. 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Southern Representatives New England Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. C 
| H. ALMAND. Atlanta, Ga 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


Boston and Worcester, Mass 
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Future of Vistra---d New Fthre 


ADDRESSING the members of the 

British Managers of Textile 
Works at their recent annual meet- 
ing at the Textile Institute, W. H. 
Canning, of Manchester, explained 
in detail the new synthetic fiber 
vistra. The subject of his talk was 
“Vistra: The New Cotton Synthetic 
Fiber and Its Possibilities.” The 
Textile Mercury reports on the 
meeting as follows: 

“B. Robinson who presided, stated 
that this was an important matter 
to the cotton trade, and they would 
have to consider to what extent syn- 
thetic fibers would help them. Per- 
sonally he thought that they would 
get. considerable help from these 
Varntis. 

‘Mr. Canning said this was a ques- 
tion which was in the minds of Lan- 
cashire manufacturers at the pre- 
sent time. He had gone there with 
the intention of explaining and 
showing some samples of Vistra as 
is was in the yarn and in the fabric. 
Vistra, said the speaker, was merely 
the registered name of the new 
synthetic fiber. All synthetic fibers, 
as they knew, had come very mueh 
to the fore in recent years. This 
was probably due to the shortage 
of raw materials, and partly to the 
excellence of the results which had 
been obtained. Vistra was a syn- 
thetic fiber which was made on a 
similar process to ordinary viscose 
artificial silk, of which most of 
them had some experience in Lan- 
cashire, some with success and 
olhers with rather expensive re- 
sults. Although Vistra was manu- 
factured on the same process as 
ordinary artificial silk, he wished 
to emphasize that it must not be 
confused with artificial silk. 

“Artificial silk had a bright metal- 
lic luster but Vistra had a luster like 
real silk, and more in keeping with 
an imitation of the real article than 
artificial silk. The fiber had many 
advantages and many uses, and was, 
therefore, more useful for use in 
special industries and in the making 
of certain fabrics. The people who 
had used Vistra had come to the 
conclusion that its future lay in 
Lancashire. It had been used on 
the continent, chiefly in Germany, 
although the spinning of the yarn 
had not been too successful by vari- 
ous methods. Several people on the 
continent who have seen samples 
of the yarn made in Lancashire 
state that only in Lancashire could 
they make Vistra to the fullfilment 
of their expectations. 

Differs From Viscoe Silk. 

“Viscose silk was wood pulp, and 
so was Vistra, but the chief differ- 
ence was that viscose was spun in 
a long continuous fiber, whereas 
Vistra was spun in one definite 
length of 50 inches. This fiber, hav- 
ing been spun, was cut up to the 
length of staple required. For the 
cotton industry the length was from 
one inch to one and a half inches. 
So far it had been spun with mod- 
erate success on the continent by 
the silk, wool, and ramie processes. 
Silk was expensive, and therefore 
they looked to Lancashire to spin 
Vistra on the cotton spinning pro- 
cess. Vistra yarns were nearest 
approach to silk spinning. 


“There were three types of Vis- 
tra at the present time, 1, 1a, and 
type 3. There was a type 2, buf 
for some reason there was no de- 
mand on account of the price. The 
hase of Vistra being wood pulp he 
thought they would agree that the 
possibility of a shortage of raw 
material was very small, and could 
he disregarded, and it had been said 
by a few people who had taken it 
up that Vistra would be a factor in 
Lancashire, especially during a 
period of shortage of raw material. 

“The raw material could be cut, 
and they could also supply it m cone 
fop in sliver. This latter process 
was only done abroad, but they were 
negotiating in England to get cone 
top done, and it would be easier for 
cotton spinners. The price of the 
raw material was at present fixed 
for the next two years. 

“Another great difference  be- 
tween artificial silk and Vistra was 
that artificial silk would retain no 
heat, but Vistra would retain the 
heat. As it was cut up a yarn was 
built up with the natural air cavity, 
and the heat was retained in these 
air pockets. Ordinary artificial silk 
was always cold, and did not retam 
the heat. 

Spinning. 

“Regarding the counts of Vistra, 
two-fold 100s had been spun in 
England, but on the continent they 
had spun two-fold 200s. It had 
been spun on the silk process, which 
was very dear. Taking Vistra fila- 
ment for filament with viscose silk, 
Vistra was about two and a half 
times the strength of cotton, and 
therefore in the finer counts it had 
only been possible to use if in the 
two-fold, whether weft or twist, on 
account of the fibers not being 
strong. That was another point 
that Lancashire, with her experi- 
ence and knowledge, could over- 
come. It had been suggested thal 
a small portion of cotton should be 
mixed with it to give it strength. 
There was no difficulty in dyeing, 
and it could be dyed like ordinary 
artificial silk. There were, however, 
a few modifications required in the 
finishing. He thought this would 
be overcome by a Manchester firm 
of dyers. .it was a secret on sale 
from a German firm of dyers. 

“Passing on to the uses of Vistra 
yarns, the speaker said that having 
been spun on cotton machinery, it 
could be supplied in hank, cheese, 
cone, pirn, or beam, and there was 
no difficulty in doing these pro- 
cesses either in England or abroad. 
It could be used for specialty fab- 
rics, such as pile fabrics, included 
in which were velvets, tapestries, 
damask, curtains, millinery, hat- 
ter’s plush and ordinary velvets and 
velveteens. Velvets were made: in 
Crefeld from Vistra which aceord- 
ing to several houses in London, 
were as fine as chiffon velvets, and 
only about half the price. Vistra 
was an article which he thought 
Lancashire ought to take up seri- 
ously, even if it was on account of 
the fabrics made from it. 

“He did not say it would displace 
cotton, but he did say that in cer- 
tain classes of goods, where real 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Individual Motor Drive 
for Roving Frames— 
A New Development by Westinghouse 


FTER months of practical experiments 
under actual conditions in the field, 
Westinghouse engineers have amply dem- 
onstrated the success of individual motor 
drive for roving frames. This effects the 
same manifold advantages obtained from 
individual drive on spinning and twisting 
frames. 


We welcome the opportunity to present the details 
of Westinghouse Individual Motor Drive to mill 
owners, superintendents, and engineers. Ask our 
nearest district office for this information, and for as- 
sistance in the improvement of your driving methods. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
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INDIVIDUAL 
MOTOR DRIVE 
FOR 
ROVING FRAMES 


consists of the Westing 
house Waste Packed Bear- 
ing Textile Motor with the 
correct torque require- 
ments; and either the ship- 
per-operated manual! start- 
ing switch, or the magnetic 
across-the-line starter with 
the shipper-operated mas- 
ter switch. A silent chain, 
or gears are used as the 
drive between the motor 
and the frame. 


Westinghouse 


Lb 
WEST INCHOUS! 
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Studying the Job 


(Continued from Page 12 


Let us take, for the moment, this 
feature of studving the job of labor, 
because if is the one which has had 
much consideration during the past 
ten years, and today still gets the 
major attention in the problem of 
lowering commodity prices. If is of 
special interest here in New Eng- 
land. where the statement is often 
made that New England cannot com- 
pete with the South, where wages 
much lower. If this is the 


are SO 


case, and all other factors are equal, 
the answer would be simple and 
direct—cut the wages of the New 


England mill workers. This 1s not 
as simple as it sounds, for the New 
England worker has to pay just ‘as 
much for his food, rent, clothes, ete.., 
as he did without the cut. 


\ reduction of without a 
reduction in the living can 
oniv result in one thing, and that is 
a vicious circle if a workman's 
earnings are cut down, his purehas- 
ing power is and he buys 
The clothier, shoeman.- buteh- 
er, and everybody, disposes of Jess, 
and instead of each lowering 
the cost of his product, he must 
raise it in order to absorb his over- 
head over a smaller amount of 
product, which all means further 
increasing the cost of living instead 
of lowering it. Our experience in 
many lines of industry has proved 
consistently that the surface has 
been scarcely scratched in studying 
the job of manufacturing. If prop- 


Wakes 
cost oft 


reduced, 


less 


One 
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erly done, it makes possible the re- 
ducing of unit costs of production 
without reducing wages one cent. 
In most cases even raising the wages 
may be effected, which means in- 
creasing a workman’s purchasing 
power. We thus get away from the 
vicious circle which a reduction of 
wages brings about. 
Skilled and Unskilled Labor. 

A business enterprise today em- 
ploys many individuals, from the 
highly skilled (whose work can gen- 
erally be measured), to the so-called 
unskilled (whose work is not so sus- 
ceptible to measurement), which is 
largely contributory and necessary, 
in order-to allow the skilled em- 
ployees to operate. It is not difficult 
to realize how the job requiring 
skill has an effect on the balance 
sheet; in fact, this is realized to 
such an extent that reductions in 
wages are right now being consid- 
ered as the means to an end, to 
widen the spread between actual 
costs and the price at which the 
goods can be sold. 

If there is any job in a mill that 
does not affect the balance sheet, it 
then has no place on the payroll 
sheet either. It is on account of the 
multiplicity of jobs in a mill that it 
is difficult for us to see clearly what 
funetions affect the balance sheet. 
and why. If we will assume, for the 
moment that a business enterprise 
is run by one man doing all the 
work, it will clearly be realized that 
(he success or failure of the under- 
taking is the effect his performance 
of each function has upon the bal- 
ance sheet. 


The answer to the problem is to 
study the job, and find out every- 
thing about it. To do this, it is 
necessary to (1) make an analysis 
of the factors of the job, (2) make 
a measurement of the performance 
of the job, and (3) perpetuate the 
results obtained, through making an 
analysis and a measurement of the 
performance. 

The first step in making an analy- 
sis of the factors of a job is some- 
thing which is but seldom done 
properly. The procedure generally 
followed is to determine through 
studying the past records of per- 
formances the average output the 
company has received per employee 
per hour, day or week. Going over 
production records is merely read- 
ing very general history of the com- 
panys past performances, which 
may be had, good, or indifferent. 
These records will show large va- 
riations of production per employee, 
from day to day, without any appar- 
ent reasons for such. When the 
superintendent, foreman, or work- 
man is asked to explain a good day's 
production which occurred some 
lime in the past, he can always ac- 
count for it by merely saying thal 
the vyarn used at that 
time came extra good, or the weath- 
er conditions were just right, or 
something else which may or may 
not have any effect on the product, 
except in the mind of the operator, 
or it may perchance be one of the 
traditions of the trade. The only 
thing, then, is either to consider the 
average production as a fair return 
the™company can expect from its 


particular 
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machinery and equipment, or take 
the highest record and reduce this 
by some arbitrary per cent, and 
consider this the quantity § they 
should receive. 
The Workman and the Company. 
\ study of this kind is very un- 
satisfactory, and generally results in 
nothing really worth while. If the 
operator is told, therefore, that he 
must produce a greater quantity 
than he thinks he can produce with- 
out putting in more effort on his 
part, he merely says, “It cant be 
done.” If the work is already on a 
piece rate basis, and the rate is cul 
him to do more in 
order to get the same wage as he- 
fore. he either has to use his own 
initiative to get more production or 
take less pay. This method puts the 
whole responsibility up to the work- 
man, which in most cases is unfair, 
for he has no jurisdiction of any 
work except what he himself does, 
and must stand for all the delays 
and holdups due to poor manage- 
ment in not supplying him with the 
proper quality and quantity of ma- 
terials, poor upkeep of machinery, 


em as to force 


ete. Do you blame the workman. 
then, for matching his wits with 
those of the company when the 


company's representatives go out in 
the mill to study his job with a view 
to lowering unit costs? 
Analyzing the dob. 

Studying the job means analyzing 
the job in minute detail and learn- 
ing what the and to 
what degree they affect the balance 


factors. are, 
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> 
Type “AR”’ 
Squirrel Cage 
Motor 


Polyphase Induction Motors 


for Textile Service 


Constant and Adjustable Speed 


Type “AR” and “ARY” motors are designed with ex- 
ceeding ruggedness, cast steel in place of cast iron being 


a prominent feature. 


Method of ventilation is very effective resulting in 
even cooling and avoiding of “hot spots.” 


Bearings are of liberal design with spacious oil-wells. 


Insulation is of highest grade, stator being treated 
insulating varnish making the whole 


with baked-on 


structure dust and moisture proof. 


Motors are for floor or ceiling mounting being provided 
with very stiff and substantial rails. 


Conduit terminal boxes are regular equipment. 


Send for Bulletin 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


Type “ARY” 
Slip Ring 
Motor 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 

Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Power Transmission Maclunery 

Pumpang Engines Centrid aga! Pumps 

Steam and Electric Hoists 

Aw Compressors - Ar Brakes 

Agneultural Machinery 
Coadensers 
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Quill Cleaning Costs 


Your own mill should be able to obtain the same results 
with the Utsman Quill Cleaning machine that hundreds of 
other mills have obtained during the past six years. These 
other mills have reduced not only the cost of cleaning, but 


have radically reduced the cost of quills. 
The double end Utsman, illustrated above, cleans approx- 
4 imately 80,000 bobbins per day; cleans each without split 
ends that catch thread and delay production, and in no 
way shortens the life of or injures the quill. 
Let our Engineering Department give you the facts and 
figures regarding what an Utsman will save for your mill. 
Just write us, “Send the Utsman facts.” 


BEELER BOBBIN CLEANER 


_Dhe TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, inc. CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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POWER 
% 


BELTING 1s the servant to 
power. Better belts give 
more power. 


Ladew Leather Belting 
means trouble-free trans- 
mission. Its live, tough 
leather enables it to carry 
its precious power load 
without interruption. Its 
pulley-gripping proper- 
ties minimize belt-de- 
stroying, power-wasting 
slippage. 


On every drive Ladew 
belts bring true belting 
economy. Made for ser- 
vice, with all the expe- 


rience of good belt mak- 
ing since 1835. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


. 29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Hl. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Future of Vistra 
(Continued from Page 14) 


silk was very expensive, they would 
be able to make cloth which was 
within the means of the poorest 
buyer. He referred especially to the 
native buyer, who could not buy the 
real silk article. Another important 
point was that they would be able 
lo mix it with eotton in the cases 
where mercerized yarn was requir- 
ed. If they had a certain amount 
of cotton mixed with Vistra they 
got a yarn practically as strong as 
cotton, and with a greater luster 
than mercerized yarn. Wih regard 
to dyeing, it had been put up to 
certain mercerizers in this country, 
who found that a cloth dred ac- 
tually with the same amount of 
luster with 2-60s metric as with 


Egyptian cotton, both had been 


dyed navy blue. Another point was 
the warmth of Vistra in the case of 
hosiery, underclothing and general 
hose, 

“In conclusion, Mr. Canning said 
that they had got the spinners, but 
they wanted to get manufacturers 
interested in the matter. 

“EF. Wright asked whether the 
lecturer meant by the silk process 
that it was on the silk waste process 
that Vistra was spun? What was 
the length of the fibers on thesilk 
process and the cotton process, be- 
cause it seemed to him that the 
length of the fiber would have a 
direct effect on the luster of the 
yarn? 

“Mr. Canning replied that the 
avegpage of cotton was about 1% 
inches, for the woolen industry 
three inches, and the silk process 
six inehes. It could be done on the 
worsted process, for which the 
fibers were shorter. 

Cost of Material Varies. 

“The lecturer, replying to a ques- 
tion as to the cost of the material, 
said that it varied with the type. 
The prices were fixed from about 
3s 9d down to 3s. The-price of the 
yarn for 2-3s cotton counts was in 
the neighborhood of 5-6 pound. 

“A member stated that a few 
months ago he put a sample of Vis- 
tra through his machinery and he 
had no difficulty at all.. The great 
trouble was the price, which had 
rather upset one of his customers. 
He was sure that if they were go- 
ing to mix it with cotton they were 
going to loose some of the luster. 
He wanted to know how it washed 
and how did it wear. 

“Mr. Canning stated that he was 
sure there was some mistake about 
the price which was mentioned by 
the last speaker. Regarding wash- 
ing, it should be treated like ordi- 
nary artificial silk, but it would not 
stand mangling. Regarding the lust- 
er, much depended on the amount of 
cotton mixed with Vistra. He had 
seen a mixture of 35 per cent cot- 
ton.only, and the luster was infinite- 
ly better than they got on mercer- 
ized yarn, and stronger than 40 per 
cent Vistra, and at the same time 
was strong enough for the hosiery 
for which it was required. 

“Mr. Myers said he did not think 
it was quite right to compare arti- 
ficial silk with real silk . Artificial 
silk would not wash like real silk. 

“Mr. Canning said on one would 
think of putting real silk through a 
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mangle. He had had artificial silk 
garments returned, but the people 
admitted they had been mangled. 

“W. B. Crompton asked whether 
this yarn was suplied in the single 
yarn or only in the two-fold. 

“Mr. Canning replied that it was 
supplied in the single mn Lancashire 
at 50s, but on the contiment they 
could do it up to 120s. The only dif- 
ficulty was that on account of the 
fineness of fiber it was only possible 
to use it in the two-fold. 

“Mr. Stafford asked a question re- 
garding the sizing materiais for 
Vistra, to which the lecturer re- 
plied that the same materials were 
used as for artificial silk, and with 
these they could not go far wrong. 

Used With Cotton Machinery. 

“A member, who spoke with some 
experience of having used Vistra, 
remarked that the lecturer stated 
that Vistra could be used with cot- 
ton machinery just as if it was cot- 
ton. He had run some — Vistra 
through, and unlike a previous 
speaker, they had had some diffi- 
culties, which were not insuperable 
by any means. A very fine yarn was 
produced, but the ordinary cotton 
spinning mill lap had to be made, 
in which they found a great diffi- 
culty. When it was put through 
the scutcher with the rack heads 
down it took three men to pull the 
slip roller out. Yarn was made on 
the scutcher with the rack heads 
up, and slight pressure put on. They 
made what was termed in the eard- 
room a ‘lick in lap. Once they got 
through that process and got on the 
bobbins they got on very well, and 
a beautiful yarn was produced, As 
Mr. Wright had said, it was their 
opinion that the longer the fiber the 
better the luster although they be- 
gan to realize that it was not the 
metallie luster of viscose, but prac- 
tically the effect that real silk had. 
Experiments were going on, and he 
did not see why it should not be a 
success. The resultant effect of the 
yarn in the cloth was beautiful. He 
would like to know where it was 
heing spun commercially, and 
whether if was going through the 
ordinary flat card. 

“Mr. Canning said that in two 
eases he knew they cut out the 
scutcher and simply used the Buck- 


‘ley Opener. 


“A member remarked that the 
fiber did not require cleaning, as it 
was already clean. In his opinion, 
the wool process was the correct 
thing. 

“Another member expressed the 
opinion that as the fiber required no 
cleaning the flat card was not the 
correct machine, but the roller 
clearer. They spun 20s single, and 
it was very good indeed—mule spun. 

“A member said there was no 
waste in it and they wanted to keep 
every fiber in the production at the 
front, and when they simply put it 
through the scutcher with the rack 
heads down, without and weight on, 
they formed a lap, but still they got 
one which would not run off easily 
on the ecard. They went up to 46s 
cotton counts, and had since made 
120 yards of cloth which had finish- 
ed very well. Regarding the price, 
he said he had though that it would 
drop when it got going, but was 
surprised to know that the price 
had been fixed for two years. 


| 
| 
| 
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“Something New” 


HE public is the customer of the textile plants. It makes no difference how many in between 
sales are made if the consumer does not buy your goods, your plant is not busy. 

Now think of the thing which influences the purchase of a piece of goods or a made-up garment. 
Picture what a woman does when she is first attracted to a piece of fabric. She feels it. We would 
say she sees what kind of a “hand” it has. She looks at it closely. This feel and close look are 
often the acts which influence the purchase of a fabric or garment. Think of it—the part that the 
finish plays here—for the salesman or woman to mention that it is “something new.” 
Remember that the public likes variety, and that there are no better sales words in merchandising 
than “something new.” 
We'll be glad to help mills find “something new” in finishing their products. And finding ‘“‘some- 
thing new” does not necessarily mean new machinery. Simply by rearranging machines already 
in use we have in numerous instances been able to find that “something new” which has made 
plants buy. 


Our Southern Plant 


It was to help render this complete service that we located a Butterworth plant in the South at 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


Now we are in immediate touch with the South—we know its spirit—just as we are closely identi- 
fied with New England through our Providence, R. I. office. 


Our Southern plant is equipped to render prompt service on almost any kind of repair work as 
well as on making and refilling rolls. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative Providence Office Greenville, 8. C. Piant 
Hamilton. Ontario Can. Turk's Head Building Markley Street 
W. J. Westaway Co. 


BUTTERWORTH 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 

: joopers into the 

two- thread 

loopers. 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
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RULES TO FIND CHANGE GEARS 


Twist constant divided by twist equals change twist gear. 

Draught constant divided by draught equals change draught gear. 
Traverse constant divided by twist equals change traverse gear. 
Tension constant divided by twist equals change tension gear. 

Roll constant divided by twist equals revolutions of roll. 

Frame constant multiplied by top cone gear equals twist constant. 


Production.—The calculation for production is very simple, being only 


a matter of speed of the front roller. 


It seems to us to be a waste of time 


Lo calculate this speed from that of the main shaft, as it is a very easy 


Specify | 


Cones and Cloth-Winding Cores | 


Send for Color Chart | 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr. 
Hartsville, S. C., 


For Economy’s Sake } 


Sonoco Parallel Tubes { 


roatter to count the actual speed or to get it with a speed indicator. 


Rule.—Multiply the circumference of the front roller by the speed per 
minute, the minutes in an hour, the hours in a day, and the number of 
spindles in a frame. Divide the product by 840 multiplied by 36 and the 


number of roving. 


Production of Roving Frames for 10 Hours 
TABLE FOR 10 AND 9-INCH SPACE 


Rev. of 10-in. Space Rev. of 9%-in. Space 


Number Twist Front Number Number Front Number Number 
of Roving Per Inch Roller of Hanks of Lbs. Roller of Hanks of Lbs. 
20 54 307 11.7 58.7 
30 66 250 125 41.6 
AO 76 220) 12.5 314 266 {2.7 29.3 
50 85 195 12.0 24.0 238 12.0 24.0 
60 93 178 11.6 19.0 219 11.9 19.9 
70 1.00 165 11.0 15.7 203 11.8 16.9 
80 1.07 154 10.6 13.0 188 11.5 145 
90 1.14 144 104 112 174 11.4 12.4 
1.00 1.20 138 98 9.8 168 10.9 10.9 
1.10 1.26 a 161 10.7 9.7 
1.20 1.31 154 10.4 8.7 
1.30 1.37 150 10.0 78 
1.40 1.42 
1.50 1.47 
1.70 1.56 


rower space 1. 
TABLE FOR 8 AND 7-INCH SPACE 


Rev. of 8-in. Space Rev. of T7-in. Space 


Number Twist Front Number Number Front Number WNumber 
of Reving Per Inch Roller of Hanks of Lbs. Roller of Hanks of Lbs. 
.80 1.07 214 12.7 15.9 
90 1.44 186 12.2 13.6 | a | 
1.00 1.20 192 12.2 122 207 238°... 
1.10 1.26 180 11.7 10.7 200 12.3 11.4 
1.20 1.31 175 11.6 9.7 194 12.1 10.1 
1.30 1.37 163 11.6 8.5 182 11.7 9.0 
1.40 1.42 158 10.9 7.7 175 11.4 8.2 
1.50 1.47 152 10.6 7.0 169 112 75 
1.60 1.52 147 10.3 6.4 163 11.0 6.9 
1.70 1.54 162 10.0 9.9 


Production of Roving Frames for 10 Hours 
TABLE FOR 6 AND 5-INCH SPACE 


Rev. of 6-in. Space 


Rev. of 5-in. Space 
Number Twist Front Number 


Number Front Number Number 


of Roving Per Inch Roller of Hanks of Lbs. Roller of Hanks of Lbs. 
1.00 1.20 271 12.9 12.9 : 
1.25 1.34 239 12.5 
1.50 1.47 219 12.2 8.1 
1.75 1.58 207 12.0 
2.00 1.70 187 11.2 5.6 216 11.7 5.9 
2.25 1.80 181 11.1 49 203 11.3 0.5 
2.50 1.89 168 10.5 4.2 191 11.4 4.4 
2.75 1.98 161 10.2 3.7 183 10.8 3.9 
3.00 2.08 155 9.9 3.3 175 10.6 3.5 
3.50 2.24 ak 165 10.2 29 
4.00 2.40 150 9.6 2.4 
4.50 2.54 144 9.3 2:0 
5.00 2.68 134 8.7 1.7 
5.50 2.81 129 8.5 15 
6.00 129 8.5 1.5 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Picker Room, White Oak Mills, Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Pickers built at our Kitson Plant are used by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of denims. . 


Kitson Pickers built by Saco-Lowell have been adopted by all kinds 
of mills, coarse and fine, large and small. 


Let our sales engineer tell you how to better your picker room 
equipment and explain the many improvements on our new 


— 


models. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
| 1824 | 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Improvement in Gaston 
County 


Gastonia, N. C.—Loecal cotton mill 
executives are much encouraged 
over the textile outhook, compared 
to the condition existing three 
momhs ago At that time most of 
the mills in Gaston county were 
cither shut down completely or else 
operating on part time, and gradu- 
ally losing money instead of show- 
ing profil At present there is no 
great amount of profit, but at least 
there 18 a fal demand for their 
product and they are doing a little 
more than “breaking even.” 


Prices of local mill stocks, gene: 
ally a fair barometer of business 
have been on the upward climb for 
the past month or so. 


One executive seen, while admit- 
fine that the general situation was 
much better. was firmly of the opin- 
ion that there is still an over-pro- 
duction. 


“We are all manufacturing more 
than the world ean consume, and if 
every plant in the South could af- 
ford to shut down for two or three 
months, and still keep their heip 
paid, it would be the best thing thal 
could happen to the textile indus- 
try,” he said. “There's just too much 
stuff being produced. You cant get 
by the economic law of supply and 
demand. and the world does not 
want or need as much as we are 
turning out,” he concluded. 


However, there is a more optimis- 
tic tone to the talk among textile 
executives and they are hoping that, 
with ¢older weather, business will 
lake on a more decided spurt. 


One big chain of mills is now run- 
ning full time, night and day, with 
the exception of one mill running 
only in daylight. The biggest mill 
under one roof in the world, making 
nutomobile tire fabric, is said to 
have enough orders on hand to last 
them the next nine months A new 
mill spinning the finest yarn possi- 
ble in this section, number 150s, is 
running in full blast. 


The yarn market is slowly catch- 
ing up with the cotton prices. The 
cotton goodsNsituation, taken alto- 
gether, is on a much more satisfac- 
tory basis. 


There are 16-664 employees now 
working in local plants at a daily 
wage of $33,000 per day. The sum 
of $18,000 is paid daily by mills in- 
side Gastonia. Only two mill chains 
have cut wages recently. 


(raston county mill owners who 
make regular trips to the yarn cen- 
ters In the North report that the 
brokers are willing to book advance 
orders at prices showing reasonable 
profits for the producer. However, 
nothing like the big war-time prof- 
its of 1918 and later are expected by 
local men. 


Prices quoted by stock and bond 
brokers on Southern Cotton Mill 
Stocks, as well as Gaston county 
shares, are showing more activity. 
The immediate future will mosf 
likely show stocks selling at higher 
prices, according to Gastonia men 
who study the situation constantly. 
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sales the total cost of cotton. 
NET RETURNS for weaving 


commission, 3 per cent discount an 
added or is the cost of cotton per pound of yarn. 


supplies and all other overhead. 


manufacturing margin. 


CLARK’S TABLES 


of Manufacturing Margins on Weaving Yarns 
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Tables below are compiled by deducting from net returns from yarn 


arns are selling prices less 5 per cent 


TOTAL COTTON COST is price of cotton with cost of 15 per cent waste 


MANUFACTURING MARGIN is NET RETURNS less TOTAL COT- 
TON COST and is the amount that is left to cover wages, salaries, power, 


TO USE TABLES—Find selling price of yarn on top line and price of 
cotton on side and thé figure in square caused by their intersections is the 


2% & 2% & .66 
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Honor Ezra Dixon on 75th Birthday. 


Providence, R. I—Elaborate plans 
are being made for the. dinner and 
“hirthday party” to be given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 13, at 
the Providence Biltmore Hotel in 
honor of the 75th birthday of for- 
mer State Senator Ezra Dixon, who 


is president of the Southern New 
England Textile Club and _ well 


known in textile circles as president 
of the Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Company, of Bristol. Textile man- 
ufacturers, members of the South- 
ern New England Textile Club, 
members of the G. A. R., State offi- 


cials and members of various fra- 
ternal orders with which Mr. Dixon 
is affiliated will participate in the 
event. 


Removal of Spots From Cloth. 


St. Louis:—A demonstration to re- 
move the spots out of spotted cloth, 
was given, during the annual con- 
vention of the Southwestern Asso- 
ciation of Cleaners and Dyers, which 


has been held here this week. The 
convention was attended by 200 
members. 

Cc. CG. Hubbard, of the Bureau of 


Standards at Washington, and oth- 
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ers explained various dyeing proc- 
esses and experiments, illustrating 
with spotting demonstrations. 


Stains of long standing were ef- 
fectively removed, leading speakers 
lo predict that fear of garments be- 
ing made permanently unwearable 
by spots eventually would be elimi- 
nated. 


Hubbard called attention of the 
cleaners to an artificial silk cloth, 
manufactured in England. Acid 


spilled on this cloth, he said, caused 
it to shred or fall entirely to pieces. 
He added that a $1-000,000 corpora- 
tion is being formed in Maryland to 
make a similar product. 
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Southern Textile Basketball 
Tournament in February 


The fifth annual basketball tour- 
nament of the Southern Textile 
Athietic Association will be held af 
Textile Hall, Greenville, for three 
days, February 19, 20 and 21, 1925. 

Present indications are that the 
tournament will be bigger than any 
that have been held. Several new 
leams, covering a greater area. are 
seeking information relative to this 
fournament, 

There will be five classes compet- 
ing for prizes: Class A, B, C, for 
bolys, and Class A and B for the 
girls, with consolations for each. 

AL] applications for entry must be 
submitted by February together 
with a list of the players, their ages. 
experience, and the season's records 
of games, and officials. On 
the basis of this data the teams will 
be classified. 

The official schedule will be com- 
piled early in February and copies 
mailed to all teams entering. 

This year the section of the con- 
stitution dealing with the qualifica- 
tions Of the players will be strictly 
adhered to. 


This section is as follows: 
First—-Only bona fide employees. 
who have been in the employee of 
the plant they represent at least 
three (3) months, just preceding the 
fournament shall be allowed on the 
teams representing the plant in 
competition with teams from other 
plants within this association. 
second—-A bona fide employee is 
who is working on full time 
and who receives no special privi- 
leges or concessions because of his 
athletic ability. 
Third school 


one 


boys, who live in 
the textile community, and whose 
family work in the plant and who 
are dependent upon the industry for 
their support shall be considered as 
eligible as bona fide employees, pro- 
viding they do not represent their 
school on representative school 
eams., 

Fourth—-No person can partici- 
pate Im games or contests of the as- 
sociation Who has received any 
money for his athletic ability. 

F'ifth—yY. M. C. A. secretaries. rec- 
reational directors, welfare workers. 
school teachers, shall not be consid- 
ered as eligible to participate in 
games or contests of this associa- 
tion. 

No Definite Date for Southern 

Products Exposition. 

Greenville, S. €— The exact date 
of the Southern Exposition, which 
has -been postponed from January, 
has not been determined. but if 
probably will be held some time in 
November, 1925, it was stated by W. 
G. Sirrine, president of the exposi- 
tion. Mr. Sirrine said it was possi- 
ble that the various States might be 
ready with their exhibit in time for 
an exposition in October, but that 
this was not likely. It is considered 
almost a certainty that everything 
will be in readiness for the exposi- 
tion before December. 

Mr. Sirrine, however, was unable 
Lo designate any dates for the event, 
Saying this would be announced in 
the near future. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


INCLUDING OUR 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Yrightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Belt 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 
H&B 
American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Studying the Job 


(Continued from Page 16) 


sheet. The job may depend upon 
several factors, such as quality of 
raw product or finished product; 
machinery : equipment; storage 
space around machines; or any one 
or combination of many more which 
may be given. A study of these [ac- 
tors gets right at the foundation «1 
production, and is the reason why 
such effective results can be brought 
about through this procedure. ‘The 
employee has little or no control 
over these factors, and when ie 
realizes what you are getting at, and 
that the company is going to as- 
sume its responsibility you will find 
that you will get his whole-hearted 
co-operation. Instead of getting his 
opposition, and his using all his in- 
genuity m proving to you that he 
cannot possibly give you any great- 
er production, you get the benefit 
of the practical viewpoint of the 
man who is actually doing the work. 

This gives you still another big 
advantage, for you then get the 
workman’s ideas, some based on 
tradition, some on personal experi- 
ences, which may or may not have 
prejudiced him to do certain things, 
elc. Then after you have made your 
study and proved out that certain 
changes materially affect the bal- 
ance sheet, you can win over the 
workman readily by explaining 
things to him in the way he sees it. 
In this way you will get the respect 
of the workman, because you have 
assisted him in overcoming certain 
obstacles, which makes his work 
easier, and he will then be only too 
giad to put his shoulder to the 
wheel and make things go. 
Production Increased 200 Per Cent. 

One of our progressive New Eng- 
land friends: Mr. Henry 8S. Dennison, 
of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Mass., re- 
cently said before a gathering of 
business men, that studying the job 
of their vamdous activities had given 
them an merease in productivity, 
with the same number of employ- 
ees, over a period of a few years, of 
some 200 per cent. It was his opin- 
ion that not more than 25 per cent 
of this gain was from factors that 
were due to employees formerly 
wasting time and effort. The bal- 
ance was due'‘to the elimination of 
delays that were outside of the em- 
ployees’ control—a definite respon- 
sibility. of management. The em- 
ployees were not working harder, 
but to better advantage, and stead- 
ily instead of mtermittently. 

The second step of making a 
measurement of the performance of 
the job is the “yard stick’ to be 
applied in measuring the value of 
each of the factors investigated in 
step one, the analysis. You can 
readily realize, perhaps, how a 
measuring stick can be applied to 
quantity turned out, but you may 
ask. for instance, how a yard stick 
ean be applied in measuring quality, 
which is a very intangible factor in 
some ways. For instance, in the 
ivory button industry: several years 
ago, one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of buttons, who had established 
a reputation for turning out the 
finest quality, was faced with the 
situation that although their actual 
labor costs were lower than any of 
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their competitors’, due to having 
studied every job and having devel- 
oped automatic machines for most 
of the very costly operations, still 
their rejections by the inspection 
department on account of quality 
they insisted on was so large that it 
more than wiped out all other earn- 
ings. 
Salesmen Were Too Smart. 

In previous years they had in- 
structed their salesmen intensively 
on all the factors of any kind, even 
on the back of the button, etc., etc., 
such as smoothness of . surface, 
sharp edges on rims, no blemishes—- 
so that the quality of their product 
surpassed that of all their competi- 
tors. They instructed them how to 
bring out the defects of the other 
man's product by holding the but- 
ton to the light in a certain way, 
and then taking a soft lead pencil 
and marking the surface, which 
would accentuate the very faintest 
surface irregularly. This was pos- 
sibly good sales dope in past years, 
but under present conditions it was 
their undoing, for the customer kept 
on demanding of them a product 
superior to what any competitor 
sold, yet the price had to meet the 
other fellow’s, whose product was 
just as good for all practical pur- 
poses. 

In this case the yard stick of sur- 
face smoothness for quality meas- 
urement was not a proper instru- 
ment. Shade of coloring or the de- 
sign on the button attracted the 
customer more than any slight dif- 
ference in smoothness. The yard 
stick in each case. then, is some- 
thing that depends upon judgment, 
and varies with business conditions, 
much like supply and demand, etc. 
It is for this very reason that the 
quality measure on each case should 
be set up to correspond to the trade 
requirements at that particular 
time, and changed as conditions 
change. 

It was through studying the job 
that this condition was brought 
foreibly to the light. A yard stick 
as developed to measure the quality 
of goods acceptable to the trade, 
which meant in the case of the but- 
ton company, at the time the writer 
was advising them, the difference 
between passing as A-1 quality only 
50 per cent of the total output or 
passing practically 90 per cent of 
the total output. This changed the 
complexion of the balance sheet 
from red figures to black figures 
that were worth having. 

Measuring Quality. 

The yard stick for measuring 
other factors, such as saving in 
waste of materials, can be made 
more readily than the one for qual- 
ity. In some of these cases the 
yard stick can only be accurately 
determined after a great many tests 
have been performed to determine 
the underlying fundamental laws 
controlling the material at hand. In 
a counter company, for example, 
manufacturing leather inner soles, 
counters and tips for shoes, we were 
given to understand when we were 
ready to study the job of cutting 
cow belly strips that “every ani- 
mal’s anatomy was different,” and 
therefore his hide was different in 
shape, slaughter cuts, burr marks, 
etc. from every other animal's. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Industry’s 
Ally 


Cocheco Belting—a giant in strength— 
is your guarantee of maximum power 
transmission through the longest period 
of time. 


is a strictly high grade product. Made from 
the choicest center sections of carefully 
selected butts of pure oak tannage. Its 
remarkably efficient contact with drive 
wheels or pulleys practically eliminates al! 
power loss through slippage. 


We shall be glad to send you the full details. 
Write! 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 157 Summer St. 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
71-73 Murray St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sales At No Profit 


HE volume of cation goods sales 

during the past three weeks has 
rarely been exceeded but with few 
exceptions sales have been made 
with a very narrow margin of 
profit. 

The buyers have had control of 
the market so long that it is difficult 
to obtam reasonable profits, but as 
the mills get business on their books 
a gradual widening of the margin 
of profit is to be expected. 

One thing that can be counted 
upon to help advance prices of cot- 
ton goods is the present high prices 
of wool and silk which will cause 
the substitution of cotton goods. 

The revival of the cotton goods 
business is not only in the United 
States but is noted in almost every 
section of the world. 


Carders’ Meeting 


HE esidine of the Carders’ Divi- 

sion of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at Greenwood, S. C.. on 
December 12th promises to be ex- 
ceedingly well attended. 

Those who have attended pre- 
vious Division Meetings will make 
every effort to attend this one be- 
cause they have realized the greal 
benefits to be derived from the dis- 
cussions. 

The old idea which is still preva- 
lent in New England to some extent 
was lo keep everything to yourself, 
but the new idea is to give your 
neighbor the benefits of your ex- 
perience and to benefit from the ex- 
perience of your neighbor. 

We have often said that the Divi- 
sion Meetings of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association are going to make 
the South the greatest cotton manu- 
facturing center in the world be- 
cause they are developing the young 
men in the industry and teaching 
them to study cotton manufacturing 
problems. 

There will be a morning session in 
Greenwood at 10 a. m., a lunch at 


12:30 o'clock and an afternoon ses- 
sion from 2:00 until 4 p. m. 

J. OQ. Corn, of Columbia, C.., 
chairman of the Carders’ Division. 
will over the 


Miss Abbott To ‘The Rescue 


Iss GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of 

the Children’s Bureau. of the 
Department of Labor and the pros- 
pective chief beneficiary in case the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment 
is ratified, has kept out of the fight 
as long as she could. 

Realizing that the amendment 
which would give her a large in- 
crease in Salary and immense pa- 
tronage is facing almost certain de- 
feat, Miss Abbott has not only en- 
tered the fray but has sent her as- 
sistants to California and other 
States. 

Thus we have spectacle of Gov- 
ernment employees with salaries 
and expenses paid by the people of 
this country working for a measure 
that will benefit them personally. 

Federal salaries should not be 
paid for such 


Big Editors Shifting 


HILE in New York last week we 

sought and secured an interview 
with the editor-in-chief of one*of 
the great papers of this country, 
one that has persistently advocated 
the so-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 


We called his attention to the fact 
that he had often stated that New 
England mills were handicapped by 
the employment of child labor in 
the South and we laid before him 
the statistics showing that less than 
21 children under 14 were employed 
in all the votton mills of the South. 

The editor said “Maybe you em- 
ploy more children,” but we pre- 
sented the statistics showing more 
employed in New England. 

He then said “Maybe your laws 
are not enforced,” but we called his 


attention to the fact that no one had 
dared make such an accusation. 

It was very evident that the editor 
of that great paper had reached the 
point that he realized to some ex- 
tent the deception that had been 
practiced upon him by the advo- 
cates of the amendment. 

Before we left he asked us to 
write him a letter giving the facts 
so that he could study them. 

It is our opinion that many of the 
editors of the country are beginning 
to realize that they have been de- 
ceived. 


Some More » Liars To 
Trained 


EK assume the following 

extract from the Providence 
Tribune that those who advocate 
the mis-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment have to be coached and trained 
in making false and deceptive state- 
ments: 


“The child welfare committee 
of the United League of Women 
Voters held a meeting yesterday 
at headquarters to organize a 
class for the training of speak- 
ers on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment,’ 


‘What Next? 
HE Sotiowine is an extract from a 
report of the recent meeting of 
the New York State League of Wo- 
men Voters: 


“There is likely to be a lively 
tilt over the question of birth 
control, as a strong minority is 
determined to bring it before 
convention while the majority 
are convinced that it is unwise 
to injeet this subject into a’ po- 
litical organization. A letter was 
sent out by Mrs. Caspar Whit- 
ney, first vice-president, to 90 
district leaders, asking for an 
expression of opmion as to the 
advisability to including birth 
control in this year’s program.” 


This is the organization that is 
seeking to centralize the powers of 
State labor departments in a Wash- 
ington Bureau. 

It has been said that they seek 
through legislation to control the 
people of this country from the cra- 
die to the grave and beyond in both 
directions. 

They are already on record for 
laws requiring every expectant 
mother to be placed under the con- 
trol of Government agents, most of 
whom are old maids. 

Now they, including the old maids, 
are seeking to go one step further 
and are making “birth control’ leg- 
islation one of their aspirations. 

What next? 


Strong Language But 


The tasory of this 
Child Labor Amendment is that we 
people of Maine are such a damned 
sight better than the people of 
North Carolina that we are called of 
the Lord to go get the Federal club 
and go down and smash North Caro- 
lina into our high state of Christian 
consecration.—Lewiston (Me.) Daily 
Sun. 
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The Congressional Mother Amend- 
ment. 


Very soon the socialists will have 
a Federal employee attending the 
mother and child at birth, care for 
the child through the adolescence 
period, give it a life time job, pro- 
vide a Federal funeral with honor 
and last but not least a pension in 
perpetuity. 

Ratification of the proposed amend- 
ment would permit a woman having 
no experience with children located 
in the Children’s Bureau to lay 
down rules and regulations for 
husky young farm children making 
it a crime to take part in the lighter 
chores, and in the harvest at times 
when it is impossible to get any 
other help.—Oscar E. Bradfute, 
President American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Legion Abandons Child Labor 
Amendment. 

The American Legion executive 
committee, Department of New 
Hampshire, has voted to abandon 
its program in the interests of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

“At the department executive 
committee meeting it was voted fol- 
lowing a discussion of some length, 
not to urge the passage of the Child 
Labor Amendment before the ctom- 
ing session of the Legislature. Not 
heing sure as to the effect the 
amendment might have directly. or 
indirectly, the ‘hands off’ policy was 
adopted.” 


Massachusetts Preferred To Take 
No Chances. 


The Massachusetts voters obvi- 
ously desire to take no chances on 
having a busy-body Congress, aided 
and abetted by a domineering bu- 
reaucracy, say whether or not a gir! 
or boy of sixteen shall ready a 
frothy novel in the porch swing or 
loaf at the corner while mother 
washes the dishes or father cuts the 
(N. ¥.) Express. 


A Rebuke to Congress. 


The rebuke now being adminis- 
tered to Congress for having the 
check to ask for such unheard-of 
power will bring home to the mind 
of the most casual statesmen that 
the American-people still desire to 
be governed in all their intimate 
family matters by their responsible 
State Governments rather than by a 
distant Federal Congress not amen- 
able to logal public opinion.—George 
Stewart Brown in New York Times. 


More Interested in Politics Than in 
Child Welfare. 


The wish to protect young chil- 
dren from exploitation is so hu- 
mane and so commendable that it 
vannot easily be outweighed by de- 
feets in this particular measure now 
pending, but if the amendment is 
defeated those who wrote it and 
who go so far beyond facts in de- 
fending it may properly be charged 
with the responsibility. They have 


apparently been more interested in 
politics than in child welfare —Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Express. 
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E. H. Steere has succeeded J. M. 
Sams as superintendent of the Ashe- 
boro Knitting Mills, Asheboro, N. C. 


S. F. Fowler has become superin- 
tendent of the Asheville Knitting 
Millis, Asheville, N. 


John F. Jones has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the United Mills 
Company, Mortimer, N. C. 


J. R. Moore has succeeded N. B. 
McCanless as manager of the Hali- 
fax Cotton Mills. Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


W. E. MeKinney has accepted 
position with the Banning (Ga.) 
Mills, 


F. E. Thompson has been appoint- 
ed overseer of cloth room at Toccoa 
(Ga.) Mills. 

Fred L. Mason haf resigned as 
spinning overseer at the Aragon 
(Ga.) Mills. 


G. W. Chapman has resigned as 
superintendent of the Woodstock 
Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


Edward L. Swords has been ap- 
pointed overseer spinning at the 
Waxahachie (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


Malcolm D. Link has been ap- 
pointed overseer carding at the 
Worth Cotton Mills, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


L. R. Brumby, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Porterdale (Ga.) 
Mills, has been promoted to super- 
intendent. 


Floyd Stewart has been appointed 
spinning overseer at the Cedartown 
Cotton and Export Company Mills, 
Cedartown, a. 


J. O. Porter has been transferred 
from position as superintendent 
Bibb Mills» Columbus, to agent of 
the Bibb Mills, at Porterdale, Ga. 


R. W. Harris has succeeded G. T. 
Roth as superintendent of the Chat- 
ham Manufacturing Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


W. A. Woodruff has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent Bibb 
Mills, Porterdale, Ga., to superin- 
tendent Bibb Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


James B. Knight has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Lane Mills, 
New Orleans, La., and accepted posi- 
tion as night overseer spinning at 
the Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


| News 


D. W. Knight is now superintend- 
ent of the Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount. N. C. 


A. H. Vann has succeeded the late 
S. C. Vann as president of the Sterl- 
ing Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. 


J. O. Brown is now superintendent 
of the Greenville Cotton Mills, 
Greenville, N. C. 


E. O. Beeknell has succeded R. A. 
Holmes as superintendent of the 
Minette Mills, Grover, N. C. 


Edward Schenck has become su- 
perintendent of the Wallace-Wilson 
Hosiery Company, Salisbury, N. C. 


L. L. Okey has been appointed 
superintendent of the Charlotte 
Knitting Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. Potts is now superintendent 
of the Renfrew Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Concord, N. C. 


B. M. Spratt, Jr., has succeeded 
J. L. Sechrum as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blue Ridge Cotton Mills, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 


5. B. Eskridge is now superintend- 
ent of the Double Shoals Manufac- 
turing Company, Double Shoals, 
N. C. 


J. H. Milliken has succeeded W. A. 
Boland as superintendent of the 
Love Knitting Company, Burlington, 
N. C. 


T. B. Connolly has succeeded 
Dewey Watt as superintendent of 
the Watts Spinning Company, Stony 
Point, N. C. 


Earle H. Brown, of Concord, N. C., 
will be treasurer and local manager 
of the Carolina Textile Corporation, 
which takes over the two plants of 
the Dillon Mills, at Dillon and Ha- 
mer, 5S. C, 


F. L. Robbins has accepted the 
position of general superintendent 
of the Carolina Textile Corporation, 
which takes over the two plants of 
the Dillion Mills, at Dillon and Ha- 
mer, S. C. 


Position Open 


W anted—First-class card grinder 
for 39 Mason cards. Good wages 
to right man. Communicate with 
H, L. Gobbel, Supt., Glencoe Cot- 
ton Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
«wa Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind | 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


For the 
Double 
Shift 


TWIN 
PICK COUNTER 


This new development has taken like 
& hot cake in the textile field. The 
adjusting of the lever by the relieving 
operator automatically records the 
Picks of his labor on his side of the 
counter, it saves the cost of an extra 
counter and also eliminates any dis- 
pute between the operators of the 
day and night shifts. 


Like the single Root Pick counter it 
is made to stand vibration and con- 
tinual operations. 


Letus tell you about it. 


The Root Co. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
Southern Office: 


W. A. Kenned 
910 Johnston Blidge. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Rutherfordton, N. C.—Almost all 
of the mills in Rutherford county 
are again operating on full time. 

Shelby, N. C.—Cotton mills here 
and in nearby towns are now oper- 
ating on full time. 

Laurinburg, N. C.—The Scotland, 
Prince, Waverly and Dickson Mills 
have all returned to full time oper- 
ation. 


Dillon, S. C.—It is understood that 
the Carolina Textile Corporation, 
which takes over the Dillon and 
Hamer Mills, will install looms for 
the manufacture of tire fabrics. 

Statesville, N. €.—The Statesville 
Cotton Mills and the Paola Mills are 
now running on full time. The 
Bloomfield Manufacturing Company 
is temporarily idle. 


Paducah, Ky.—The Claussner Hos- 
lery Mills will install a considerable 
amount of new machinery. 

Muskogee, Okla.—Business men of 
this city are interested in organizing 
a company to build a cotton mill. 
The matter is being handled through 
the Chamber of Commerce. 


Gastonia, N. C.—A survey of mill 
operations in Gaston county shows 
that practically all of the mills are 
running on full day schedules and 
many of them are running at night. 


Greenville, S. C—The Vardry Mill 
will inerease capital stock from 
{40.000 to $275,000. The increased 
capital is for the extension and im- 
provement of the mill. Among the 
improvements will be the installa- 
tion of 100 looms. The mill now has 
4.320 spindles making 30s yarns. 
Clifton Corley is president. 

Graniteville, S. C.—At a meeting 
of the direct@rs of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company, Lanier 
Banson was elected president to 
sueceed Leavelle McCampbell, who 
retires to become chairman of the 
board. 


Brevard, N. C.—The W. 38. Gray 
Cotton Mills, of this place, are being 
reorganized and in the future will 
he known as the Pisgah Cotton Mills. 
H. KE. Erwin, former superintendent 
of the Green River Manufacturing 
Company, Tuxedo, N. C., will be su- 
perintendent and local manager. 
The names of the other officials are 
not known at this time. 

Houston, Tex.—It is expected that 
the new Houston Textile Mills will 
begin operations in December. The 
plant will have 4,000 spindles and 
100 looms and will make cotton 
blankets. Parker Tuck will be su- 
perintendent. The mill was built 
under the supervision of J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co. engineers, Greenville, 


S. C. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mor. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


R. K. WOOTTEN, JOAB MULVANE, 
President and General Manager Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 


Chickasha Oklahoma 


Code: Shepperson ‘78 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 

steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
— tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Arehitects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
Developments General Designs lanting, Grading 
Parks, Real BHstate Subdivisions and Detail Plans 
and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 
Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Chester, S. C.—The Baldwin Mills, 
which have been operating full time 
on the day run, have commenced 
night operations. 


Jonesboro: Ark. — The Jonesboro 
Cotton Mills, which were. organized 
here some time ago, expect to begin 
construction of their mill about the 
first of the year. The present plans 
call for an equipment of 10,000 spin- 
dies and 300 looms for making 
sheeting. H. J. Bosler is president. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan- 
burg County Mills. a yarn spinning 
plant at Camp Wadsworth, which 
has been closed for more than two 
years and which is now in the hands 
of receivers pending final sale or 
liquidation, has been put in opera- 
tion and will continue to run until 
the stock on hand is made into yarn. 
B. E. Fiske, of the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, and George 
A. Norwood, of the Norwood Na- 
tional Bank in Greenville, are the 
receivers. 


Goldville, S. C.—Good progress is 
being made in the work of remodel- 
ing and enlarging the Joanna Mills. 
formerly the Banna Manufacturing 
Company. The present building will 
be enlarged to 100x700 feet, half of 
which will have two floors. New 
equipment will consist of 11,000 
spindies and 350 looms, for making 
shade cloth up to 60 inches wide. | 

Fifty new houses will be built in 
the village and a modern sewage 
disposal system installed. A deep 
well is being drilled and a 750,000- 
gallon water tower will be erected. 
A large community house will also 
be built and an athletie field and 
swimming pool. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. are the engineers. 


N. C. Association Meets This 
Week 

Hunter Marshall, the secre- 
lary-treasurer, has announced the 
program for the winter meeting of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
lion of North Carolina to be held af 
the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. Fri- 
day and Saturday of this week. 

The initial event will be the golf 
tournament Friday afternoon, the 
Carolina Hotel to give prizes. The 
banquet will be tendered at 8 o'clock 
that night. E. C. Dwelle. of Char- 
lotte, president of the organization. 
will preside and Dr. William Henry 
Frazer, president of Queens College, 
Chariotte, will make an address. 
The program committee is arrang- 
ing vaudeville stunts. An orchestra 
will provide music. 

The business session will begin 
Saturday morning at 10:30 o'clock 
with President Dwelle in the chair. 
Reports will be presented by the 
secretary-treasurer, standing com- 
mittees, the committee on resolu- 
Lions, special committees, and Geo. 
W. Forrester, of Atlantic, traffic 
manager of the association. The 
Carolina mill rules will be discuss- 
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ed, unfinished business will be dis- 
posed of and adjournment taken. 


The Carolina Hotel management 


has arranged entertainment for the 
women attending the convention. A 
bridge party will be given Saturday 
morning at 11 o'clock. 


Senator Started as Mill Boy 


Spartanburg, 8. C.—The opportu- 
nities that await young men who 
work in cotton mills are shown to 
advantage in the record of achieve- 
ment of Senator W. Simpson Rogers, 
of Spartanburg, 8S. C., who at the age 
of 35 is the most influential repre- 
sentative this county has ever had 
in the upper law-making body of 
South Carolina. Senator Rogers was 
brought up in the cotton mills. 
When he was a spinner he was the 
best, when he went to weaving he 
led the weave looms in which he 
worked. Cotton mills and cotton 
mill operatives profit more today by 
his representation of the county in 
the General Assembly than by any 
other Spartanburg has ever sent to 
the legislative halls, it is generally 
declared. Good roads. schools and 
equitable taxation are features of 
the Senator’s work. 

Born on a farm, placed in a cot- 
ton mill at the age of 12 and denied 
the opportunity for an education, he 
yet has attained a position of influ- 
ence and a degree of personal pros- 
perity, while still a relatively young 
man. 

In 1912, he became a candidate for 
the Lower House. After his election 
he continued to work in the mill for 
a short time, but later started clerk- 
ing in his brother’s grocery store on 
North Liberty street in Spartanburg. 


Personal 


James Moore, husband of Bes- 
sie Moore, formerly of Denison, 
Texas, will learn something of 
interest to him by communicat- 
ing with J. B. Cleary, Attorney- 
at-Law, Denison, Texas. 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Griffin, Ga. 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


36” 40x40—6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48-—5.50 40” 56x60—3.60 
. Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP TIRKS 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—-small requirements receive the sam- 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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He was re-elected to the House in 
i914, and in 1916, upon the failure 
of Senator Howard B. Carlisie to 
offer for re-election he announced 
his candidacy for the office. After 
a hard campaign against one of the 
prominent attorneys of the city, he 
received the nomination, and as a 
result was elected in the November 
elections. 


Cloth Imports 


Washington. Imports of cotton 
cloth into this country last month, 
totalling 13,214,408 square yards, 
were the largest entered for any 
one month since March of this year, 
according to the classified tabula- 
Lions of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

This total compares with 11,117,- 
145 square yards imported during 
september. 

Nearly all of the indicated in- 
crease is reflected in the class of 
goods classified under the heading 
of poplins and broadcloths. The to- 
lal of these goods imported during 
October came to 9,256,403 square 
yards, which is the largest of any 
other month this year, and an in- 
crease Of 2.329,403 square yards as 
compared with September. 

Imports of sateens totalled 1,930,- 
032 square yards; lawns, organdies, 
nainsooks, cambrics and similar fine 
goods, 821,669 square yards; voiles, 
632,321 square yards; crepes, 415,206 
square yards; the balance included 
ratines, dotted Swisses, ginghams 
and Jacquard-woven cloths. 


$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First. Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
lial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 

The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
sring shrubs, trees, etc. and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
lerested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


the different requirements of the work. 


Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 
into the room from outside ) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM Are all STANDARDS 

Gur SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


Qur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied | 


EQUIPMENTS 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


to systems already installed) 
Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
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66° TEXTILE CLEAR SULPHURIC ACID 


Manufactured Especially for the Textile Trade by the 
Largest Sulphuric Acid Producer in the World 


ALSO 


60° and 66° Commercial Sulphuric Acid 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Any Quantities in Tank Cars, Drums, or Carboys— 


Write Us for Prices 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, NC. 


PIANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO, 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


a 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both 


Correspondence solicited. 


plain and automatic. 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 


DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited 


«rn Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


| 
| 
ae U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. ee 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 62.—Steep Twill. 


Dobby woven (1i-harness). Finished width. 39 inches. 

148 ends and 64 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 33s, Filling yarn, 31s. 

Weight, 3.01 linear yards (3.26 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 


Bleached. 


Sample No. 63.—Fancy Pique. 


Dobby woven on box loom. Finished width, 28 inches. 

i55 ends and 223 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 77s face, 82/2 back. Filling yarn, 90s face, 
fis back. 

Weight, 2.24 linear yards (1.74 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Bleached. 


Sample No. 64.—Fancy Oxford Shirting. 


Dobby woven (6-harness).. Finished width, 32 inches. 

i144 ends and 90 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 41s, bleached. 80/2, dyed. Filling yarn, 41s, 
bleached, 

Weight, 4.5 linear yards (4 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

White warp, with turkey red pin stripes; white filling. 
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Sturdy receptacles 
stand hard blows 


Trucks, cans and 
boxes built of the 
right material 
protect property 
and save trouble 


HARD BLOW—a splintered surface, and the 

wooden receptacle is no longer fit for use. Cracks 
and jagged edges catch and tear materials in process. 
Workers’ hands and clothes suffer injury. 


Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacles stay smooth after 
years of hard use. The material is light, tough, resil- 
ient. Bumps and blows fall harmlessly on the smooth, 
strong surface. 


Materials in process cannot suffer damage, for there 
are no projections, crack or rough places in these stee!l- 
hard receptacles. They protect hands and clothes of 
workers. 


It is easy to keep Diamond Fibre Receptacles clean. 
The material does not absorb oil, grease or water. 
Dust and dirt do not adhere to the surface. 


Receptacles for mill or factory 


You can get Diamond Fibre Receptacles for every kind 
of use in textile mills and other manufacturing plants. 
Our line of smooth inside receptacles includes: trucks, 
roving cans, trays, boxes, barrels, doffing trays, gill 
cans, etc., in standard sizes. For special types and 
sizes, submit specifications. 


We make a large number of smooth, durable special 
parts for mill use. Among these specialties are: spool! 
heads, loom picks, swift braces, spindle guards, thrust 
washers, shuttles, flier disks, lacing combs, etc. 


You will be interested in our new booklet, “‘Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles.” It contains descriptions and spec- 
ifications of all standard sizes of smooth receptacles 
and special parts. 


Diamond Fibre 
Truck 


Representative: 

Mr. A. B. Carter 

210 Realty Building 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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at each stage of manu- 


a 
Thin Boiling 
Hawk”’ is clean starch 
4 
full strength, very 
carefully made from 
It is rigidly inspected 


viscosity. Each ship- 
ment is uniform with 
the preceding one. 


| facture, and nothing _ NET WT. 140. wns. : 

but perfect starch is aa 

shipped. HAWK : * 
“Hawk’’ can be fur- THIN 
nished in any desired BOILING 


That is why leading 
mills find ‘“‘Hawk’”’ 
dependable. 


eee 


IN. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


eee 


Southern Office : 


908 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Ira L. Griffin, Manager 
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Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 20) ; 


Production of Roving Frames for 10 Hours 
TABLE FOR 4% AND 4%-INCH SPACE 


Rev. of 4%-in. Space Rev. of 4%-in. Space 


Number Twist Front Number Number Front Number Number 
of Roving Per Inch Roller of Hanks of Lbs. Roller ofHanks of Lbs. 
4.00 2.40 155 9.6 24 
4.50 2.54 150 9.4 24 
5.00 2.68 139 8.9 i8 

5.50 2.81 134 8.7 1.6 

6.00 2.94 128 8.4 1.4 

7.00 3.17 117 7.7 1.4 

7.50 3.29 112 74 99 

8.00 3.39 112 7.3 93 132 8.48 1.06 

9.00 3.60 | 126 8.19 9.14 
10.00 3.79 120 7.90 790 
11.00 3.99 é 114 7.55 687 
12.00 4.16 108 7.20 600 
13.00 4.33 105 1.06 543 
14.00 4.49 QQ 6.68 ATT 
15.00 4.64 95 6.43 429 


TROUBLES ENCOUNTERED IN RUNNING ROVING FRAMES 


Cut or Uneven Roving.—Assuming that the drawing is all right, the 
most fruitful source of this trouble is lack of oil on the rollers. The worst 
case the writer ever saw was from this cause. For some reason the slub- 
ber tenders had been changed several times within two weeks and none of 
them had oiled the rollers. Before the trouble was located a large quantity 
of stock was in process, and an immense amount of bad work resulted. 
The front top rollers should always be shells, and every Saturday evening 
they should be removed and the arbors wiped dry. On Monday when they 
are replaced they, as well as the middle and back rollers, should be care- 
fully oiled. 

It sometimes happens that from the lack of oil on previous occasions, 
the saddles and stirrups have worn to an exact fit, and if the rollers get 
the least bit out of alignment they will bind and stop momentarily. This 
will of course cause cut roving. Very bad work has also resulted from 
one or two teeth being broken from a gear, sometimes by design, and when 
the blank space comes around the middle or back roller stops a little 
while the others go on. Occasionally, for one reason or another, a few 
of the roller weights are taken off, and when replaced are put back wrong, 
that is, the heavy ones are put on the roller where the light ones were. 
This will cause trouble which is very hard to locate. Excessive draft will 
always cause uneven roving. The question will of course arise, what draft 
is excessive? A general rule is that 4, 5 and 6 should be the maximum on 
siubber, intermediate and fine frames, respectively. If jacks are used, not 
over 6% should be drawn. This is not a rigid rule, and circumstances 
may arise where these drafts may be exceeded. 

In process of time, gears may break or wear out, and be replaced by 
others of a slightly different size. This may throw the distribution of 
drafts wrong, and cause a great deal of trouble. Where shell rollers are 
used, and two of an unequal size are put on the same arbor, the larger 
part of the weight is evidently on the ends, and as the roving traverses 
back and forth over the heavily and lightly weighted parts, the draft is 
sure to be affected. When the top rollers are not in line with the bottom 
rollers, bad work is likely to result, and besides shorten the life of the 
roller from 25 to 50 per cent. All cap-bars should be set with a gauge, 
which is simply two boards nailed at right angles to each other. The 
wider one, which rests on the steel roller, has projecting fingers, which 
ere spaced exactly as the top rollers are to be spaced, These fingers fit 
into the nebs of the cap bars, and when they are tightened every roller 
will be in exactly the same position. 

In a previous paragraph, we called attention to the necessity of having 
the proper tension between the front rollers and the flyers. If there is 
a draft, it will certainly be irregular and cause irregular roving. We once 
knew of a new frame being started where this draft was so great that a 
change in the draft gear had but little effect on the weight of roving and 
for some time the overseer and superintendent were literally at their 
wits’ end to know where the trouble was. When roving is cut at regular 
intervals it is easy to trace the cause. If the thin places are about 3% 
inches apart, it is very likely there is a bad lap on the top roller, which 
is a very frequent cause of trouble. If the spaces are, say, a foot apart, 
they are probably caused by a bad middle roller. The whole question is 
one which should receive the closest attention from the overseer. 

Tangled Bobbins.—This trouble may be, and frequently is, caused by 
an improper taper. As is explained under calculations, the layers of 
roving should be so that they will just touch, the proper number per inch 
being twelve times the square root of the number of roving. Each suc- 
eessive layer should have one row less, s0 that each strand will lay in 
the hollow formed by the two strands directly under it. If the taper is 
too steep, with rough treatment some of the strands will slip off. Tangled 
bobbins are frequently made by the frame failing to change, and the tra- 
verse running over or under. On frames using a screw-builder motion, 
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like the Providence, Woonsocket or Lowell, the spiral spring may be out 
of fix, but more frequently the end of the sliding jaws have become so 
worn that the motion does not change at exactly the proper tmie. This 
trouble may be overcome by filing the arm, and putting on a steel plate, 
which of course has a square end. In time the bevel gears either on the 
upright shaft or the top cone shaft, may become worn so that the teeth 
fail to engage. This may frequently be remedied, at least temporarily, 
by raising the upright shaft and putting packing in the step. A copper 
penny is the exact size, and answers the purpose well. If it is the large 
oi skip gear which is worn, as usually only two or three teeth are affected, 
it may be made as good as new by changing from a right-hand to a left- 
hand frame. By this means, the teeth on the opposite side of the skip, 
which are not worn, are brought into use. 

If the ratchet-gear builder motion is used, such as is generally on 
Inglish frames, the arms which cause the change, sometimes called trig- 
gers, become worn so that they are not exactly square. Round corners 
will cause the motion to change at irregular times, and a bad taper is 
the result. When they first begin to wear, they may be filed square, but 
soon become too short, and have to be replaced. In setting this motion, 
eare must be taken that when the carriage is in the center, the pocket- 
stick, or toothed lever, be exactly level. 

Ends Slacking Down.— When the ends suddenly slack down and tangle 
at the flyer, a cone belt has either broken, or a gear slipped. It is when 
fhe ends slack and perhaps not tangle badly, that the real trouble ts 
encountered. This may often be caused by the cone-belt slipping. For 
» test, some one may tighten the belt by pressing the cone down with the 
foot. If this is not the trouble, it may be a set screw slipping. If a trial 
with a wrench fails to find a loose one, all the important gears in the 
train from the compound motion to the bottom may be marked with chalk 
or a punch, and the frame again started. This will show where the slip 
is. If the trouble always occurs at a certain point in the lift, it is good 
evidence that a motion somewhere is binding. and causing the cone-belt 
lo slip. It is sometimes necessary to disconnect the whole bobbin motion, 
end turn the compound by hand until the trouble is located. Most of the 
trouble of this nature is the result of careless oiling. The oiler may think 
he is oiling every place, but it does not take long for an oil-hole to get 
choked with lint, and the oil wasted. 

Hard Ends.—This is the general name for the trouble when the roving 
comes through without being drawn. It is usually caused by bad piecing 
in the previous process. When an end breaks down, the speeder-tender 
in piecing it up generally wets the end so it can be readily threaded 
through the eye of the flyer. If this wet and twisted end is not broken 
off before piecing up, when it comes to the next machine it will not-draw. 
It is not unusual for the speeder-tender to put in twice the usual twist 
in order that the roving may easily stand the strain of threading it 
through the flyer. Even if the wet end is broken off, the roving will often 
fail to draw. The remedy is to have the attendant put in just as little 
twist as will enable him to piece up the ends. 

There will also be hard ends when the rollers are set too close for 
the length of staple. Two rollers, having hold of the fibers at the same 
time, it is obvious that they will not be drawn. The remedy is to have 
the rollers further apart. The front and middle should be set so that the 
bite is 1-16 inch further apart than the length of the sliver. The middle 
and back roller may be 2-16ths. For further explanation, see “Setting of 
Dbrawing-Frame Rollers.” 

There is a great deal written about excessive drafts, but very little 
about deficient drafts. As a matter of fact, there can be too little draft 
on the speeders, and when this is the case hard ends ar undrawn roving 
is the result. Where only a sample is wanted, the trouble may be stopped 
by taking the weight off the middle roller. 

Black Ojl.—This is a trouble always to be guarded against. A certain 
amount of oil may get on thé roving when oiling the rollers, but this is 
not the chief trouble. In all well-regulated mills, the speeder-tenders are 
required to oil the spindles after the first doff in the morning. As the 
frame runs, more or less lint will stick to the oily spindles, and when 
the frame is again ready to doff, there will be a small collar of oily lint 
around the spindle at the top of the bobbin. If this is thrown off care- 
lessly in the box with the roving, it is almost sure to stain it. The remedy 
is to remove the oily waste before doffing. Of course it is some trouble, 
but where the goods are fine, a yard is worth something, and one black 
thread may throw the whole piece into seconds. Where the goods are 
not so fine, this trouble is not so likely to occur, as a frame doffs too 
often to accumulate waste. These black specks cannot always be readily 
removed before doffing, and can frequently be seen on the roving in the 
creels. The speeder-hands or spinners should be trained to carefully pick 
off all they see. 

Yellow oil may get on the cotton at almost any time. It must be care- 
tully guarded against. Yellow crayon should not be used, as it is often 
mistaken for oil. For a similar reason very deep colors should not be 
used, as they will certainly show in the finished cloth. 

Clearer Waste in Roving.—This may be avoided by having the clearers 
picked more often. It is of great importance that this be done, for if not 
the waste will occasionally be licked up by the roving, or it may drop in 
a mass to the roving and make a heavy slub. This will usually break back 
at the spinning frame, but if it does not, a long thick place is made in 
the yarn. On long-staple cotton this trouble is much more prevalent, as 
the rollers are too far apart to help hold the waste together. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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Better LusricaTion At Less Cost PER MONTH 


No More Creeping 
Oil on Roll Necks 


Use 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


NON-FLUID OIL makes the rolls operate smoothly, insuring uni- 
formity of yarn. 


It reduces frictional wear, giving longer life to the bearings and 
keeps down power consumption. * 


It will not creep out on the rolls—this allows longer life to leather 
coverings of top rolls that soon must be replaced when oll-soaked 


It does not leave roll neck bearings and therefore does not creep 
and drip onto the yarn-—this means a better quality of yarn because it is 
free from oil stains 


But the best way is to try it for yourself. Write for 
testing samples mentioning the kind and make of 
machine you are interested to try on. 


“NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO, 
OFFICE: 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, WN. Y. WORKS: NEWARK, N. 
WAREHOUSES: 
- CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. ag 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. KANSAS CITY,MO. CHARLOTTE,N. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW ORLEANS, LA. | GREENVILLE, 8, C.~ 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping cat from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R., with connections at Jacksun- 
ville for all Florida points. 


Schedule 


Southbound Northbound 
9:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
10:55 p. m. Lv. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Ly. 12:45 a. m. 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. Excellent service to and from Florida. 

Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 

lor further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 
Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM 
City Ticket Agent Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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| TRADE Sir RECISTERED 
NON-FEUDD OIL 
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Southern Textile Bulletin. 


give references for character and 
Care 


DIXON LUBRICATING 


SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


Studying the Job 


(Continued from Page 24) 


They thought, therefore, that no 
yard stick could be developed by 
which they would be able to pre- 
determine what could be gotten out 
of any hide. Their contention was 
that it took a cutter several! years 
to be able to tell by “feel” the thick- 
ness and quality of every part of a 
hide, so as to lay in his patterns to 
get Maximum money value out of 
his cutting. To make a long story 
short, a yard stick was developed 
by which it was possible to predict 
accurately what was actually pro- 
duced by a good cutter following 
out the patterns laid out for him. 
It was a measure of the efficiency 
of the poor outter, so that from this 
time on they can't say, “It isn’t in 
the leather.” 


Results in Proportion to Responsi- 
bility. 

The results obtained through 
steps one and two are in proportion 
to the amount of responsibility the 
management, on the one hand. and 
the employees, on the other hand, 
take in doing the part over which 
they have full control. The man- 
agement, for instance, at certain in- 
tervals. establishes its manufactur- 
ing policies, and with this as a base 
it controls the placing of manufac- 
turing orders and the purchasing of 
materials. The management alone 
can control these factors, and either 
through good planning and control 
the employees to get large 
production at a low unit cost, or 
through poor planning and control 
prevent the employees from work- 
ing effectively, which means dissat- 
istied employees and high unit costs. 

The employees soon see the ad- 
vantages they get with the manage- 
ment assuming its responsibility, 
and they also realize that with an 
accurate measuring stick their own 
particular work can be definitely 
evaluated. This stimulates the em- 
ployee to plan and control those 
factors over which he has control 
so as to get as large a return as he 
can» which means a good return also 
to the management. 


assist 


Management and Employees Become 
Partners. 


We thus see that by studying the 


job the management and the em- 
ployees become partners, and, as 
such, an accounting must be made 


at regular intervals to determine the 
share of return each should receive. 
The employees must have theirs 
each pay week, while the manage- 
ment cannot close its books oftener 
than once a month. This is not nec- 
essary, however, for as long as the 
measuring stick is applied daily to 
each job performed, and the quality 
and quantity fall within the estab- 
lished measure, the company is as- 
sured its share of the return. 

The advantages from this most 
healthy combination of interests is 
invariably realized by both parties, 
even during the development period, 
and we find it stimulates the whole 
organization and they become wide- 
awake, thinking, and happy. This 
atmosphere can be made permanent, 
even when conditions are changed 
materially, due to trade require- 
ments, amount of business, ete.., 
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provided the third step is taken, to 
perpetuate the results obtained 
through studying the job. 


Conditions Constantly Changing. 


During the period when steps one 
and two are being taken, and for 
some period thereafter, the quality 
and quantity of work turned out is 
carefully measured and everything 
goes along smoothly. Both the man- 
agement and the employees are well 
satisfied, and work hand in hand, 
logether, especially as long as all 


conditions remain the same. Con- 
ditions in every company change, 


nevertheless, in some respect every 
year. In some, a gradual change 
takes place in the personnel of the 
employees, in others, the product 
changes, etc. It does not take very 
long, then, before the management 
finds that some of the standards 
that were used successfully in the 
past are considered by the employ- 
ees as unfair, and that some of the 
standards do not apply to the new 
product, or to the new kind of yarn 
now being used. 


The answer to contentions of this 
kind is to study the job, and deter- 
mine the actual effect the change 
has on the quality and quantity of 
the product. This is quite a simple 
thing to do, provided the company 
has kept the nucleus of its develop- 
ment organization, who can, with a 
very few studies, determine accu- 
rately by comparing the new data 
with the data in the company files, 
the new standard. In those organi- 
zations, however, who felt there was 
no further need for anyone to follow 
up the standards, and who have not 
preserved the original data, it will 
be a slow and sometimes a costly 
task to regain the good will of the 
employees and set up standards that 
are equitable to the employees as 
well as to the company. 

In order to perpetuate the results 
obtained through studying the job, 
if is necessary to keep up the stand- 


ards to meet all of the changing 
conditions. Standards that are 100 
per cent under conditions of the 


skill of the employees, machinery 
and equipment of today, may be 
anything below 100 per cent under 
conditions several months or several 
years from today. Competition is 
hecoming keener all the time, and it 
is for this reason that those who 
are so fortunate as to have been at 
the fore in studying the job must 
not fail to take the final step to 
perpetuate the results, and thus 
keep the advantage they have over 
their competitors. 

In closing I want to again state 
that studying the job applies to 
every phase of industry, whether it 
be merchandising, purchasing, over- 
head, or direct labor. I have used 
in my illustrations the labor factor, 
hecause it is the field in which most 
of the work has been done in the 
past ten years, and would therefore. 
he a common ground of under- 
standing to the largest group of 
executives. The same fundamental 
principles are being used in study- 
inb the job of every other factor 
that affects the balance sheet, and 
the results that are going to be ac- 
complished in the next ten years in 
these various fields are going to be, 
without a doubt, stupendous. 


| 
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American Cotton Piece 
Goods Export Markets 


Washington,—Using for one pur- 
pose or another about twice as 
much as the next nearest country, 
the United States is the world’s 
largest consumer of raw cotton, de- 
spite the fact that Great Britian, for 
example, which consumes only half 
as much cotton as we do, possesses 
about 56,000,000 spindles against 
37,000,000 spindies in place in this 
country, according to E. T. Pick- 
ard, chief, Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce Reports. 


“The per capita consumption of 
raw cotton in the United States is 


about 30 pounds yearly,” Mr. Pick- 
ard states, “a figure far outdistanc- 


the country of next importance. 
This per capita is by no means 
wholly attributed to the demand 


for clothing or goods for personal 
and house-hold use. Cotton itself 
or by-products thereof are used for 
many purposes apart from those of 
a more intimate character. For ex- 
maple, the artificial silk, artificial 
leather, photographic film, celluloid, 
elctrical, and automobile’ trades 
with many others have been con- 
tributory factors in bring the per 


capria cotton consumption up to 
this figure. 
“Being the world’s largest pro- 


ducer and consumer of raw cotton, 
the United States today is in the 
incongruous market for foreign cot- 
ton cloths. When one realizes that 
in the calendar year 1923 we im- 
ported close to 225,000 000 squae 
yards of cotton cloths, a _ figure 
which is approximately half the 
quantity of our total exports of cot- 
ton cloths, the significance of the 
statement is emphasized. 

Imports of Unbleached Goods Up. 

“Though the total imports of cot- 
ton cloths into the United States for 
the first nine months of 1924 de- 
clined somewhat, that class of goods 
with which we are mostly competi- 
tively concerned, namely unbleach- 
ed goods, is being imported in in- 
creasing quantities monthly. 

“For the first nine months of 1924 
our exports of cotton cloths a- 
mounted to 335,000,000 square yards, 
some 12,000,000 fewer yards than 
we exported in the same period of 
1923. Notwithstanding this the pres- 
ent movement seems to be on the 
increase and considering informal! 
reports on prospective business and 
orders on hand, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the end of the year 
1924 will show some advance over 
the exports of 1923. 

“When we think of exports of 
cotton goods our minds naturally 
turn towards those conventional and 
time honored markets of Latin- 
American and the Near East, for 
example. Is it realized by very 
many that in one month we shipped 
unbleached cotton cloth in sums of 
163,000 square yards to Greece, 54,- 
000 yards to England, 80,000 yards 
to some of the Balkans, 1,154 yards 
to Canada, 751,000 yards to Salva- 
dor, 350,000 yards to Jamaica, 457,- 
000 yards to Haita, 1,261,000 yards to 
Chile, 390,000 yards to India, 94,000 
yards to British East Africa, or 80,- 
00 yards to the Canary Islands’? Is 
it realized that our exports of cloth 
to Egypt, the Neitherlands East 
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Indies, and Singapore, to mention 
but a few, are practically nil, 
whereas the imports of cotton 


cloths in those countries represent 
their chief item of business. 

“Even in bleached goods we have 
shipped in certam months 68,000 
square yards to Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 42,000 yards to China, 24,- 
000 yards to Japan, 13,000 yards to 
Palestine, 95,000 yards to Australia, 
36,000 yards to French Oceania, 187,- 
000 yards to British East Africa, ete. 

Capacity Above Requirements. 

“In printed goods in one month 
we exported 55,000 square yards to 
England, 754,000 yards to Mexico, 
2,355,000 yards to Cuba, 215,000 yards 
to Venezula, 40,000 yards to English 
India, 36,000 yards to China, 2,961,- 
000 yards to the Philippines, 68,- 
000-yards to French Oceania, while 
smaller quantities, which might be 
increased with some little effort 
have gone to Korea, Japan, Egypt, 
Liberia, British Guiana, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Norkary, etc. 

“Are you getting any of this busi- 
ness? When you conjure up a pic- 
ture of export trade, is it in terms 
of comparatively easy markets, like 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Latin- 
America, confirmed letters of credit 
and arm ehair practises? Or are 
you willing to go to a little trouble 
in finding out what countries do use 
goods that we could supply. how 
they buy them, how they pay for 
them, and what extraordinary ef- 
forts you would have to make to 
share in the trade? 

“This country under present. con- 
ditions and those likely to prevail 
in the immediate future” concludes 
Pickard, “has a capacity to produce 
at least 20 per cent in excess of 
domestic requirements. There is no 
magic in the process: on the other 
hand determined effort consistently 
applied should yield the same re- 
uveqd SB AJJUNOD si} Ul 
experienced in Italy where last year 


they consumed more cotton than 
ever before in their history, for 
more than two years have been 


free from strikes and lockouts, and 
by the application of will and in- 
dustry have been able to increase 
their exports from approximately 20 
per cent of their total production 
two years ago to approximately 50 
per cent of their production this 
year.” 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years « ence solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co., ino. 
Richmend, Va. 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive your frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. Lowell, Mass. 


PINNING @ TWISTING TAPES 
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‘4 Good News for the South & 


We have opened a Victor Ring Traveler branch office at Gastonia, N. C., 
under the personal management of Mr. A. B. Carter. It stocks a complete 
assortment of Victors in all sizes, styles, and weights. 

Lise this convenient station’ when you need Victors. If you don't 
already use them, ask Mr. Carter to give you a few pointers on traveler effi- 
ciency, together with a supply of FREE SAMPLES to try out. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


‘service 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 144 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. <A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8S. C. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. EB. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supplvy—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Morland Size, Inc. 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Established 1908 


Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C 


Guaranteed ‘Textile Brushes 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


‘DERKINS 


RACTICAL 


BRUSH, 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 
COMBER DUSTERS 


No. 194 No. Al 
COMBER COMBER 
DUSTER DUSTER 

Is made on Horsehair 


hardwood Guster 
standard wire 


handle with 
pegged solid drawn con-§ 
hack con- Struction. & 


struction. Has 7 brush 


Length over 
211 43%"... 
brush  nart 


we have suggested a particular comber | 
| duster for a special-use and our advice has | 
been the means of effecting a big saving | 
for the mill. 


No. 292 
COMBER 
DUSTER 
bristle 

Same 


No. 42 
COMBER 
DUSTER 
mills An all 
duster. 


some 


prefer the 42, 


which is the construction 
seme as No, and specifica- 
il, except that Lions as No. 
it bas a 5” 164, except 


stock 
tle, 


hrush is bris- 


SERVICE GUARANTEED 


Atlanta, Ga. 


part, handle is @ 


| 


| In our files are many examples of where | 


A Brush for Every Textile Need 


Press Comment on 


Advocate of Amendment Admits Its 
Purposes. 

Wiley H. Swift, of Greensboro, N. 
CC. an employee of the National 
Child Labor Committee, said in a 
recent address at Pittsfield, Mass.: 

“The Child Labor Amendment 


is not so much for the protec- 
lion of children under {2, or 
even 14, as for the protection, 
development and education of 


children 14 to 18 years of age. 

There are, I think, very few if 

any children under {2 in our 

Southern mills and no large 

number under 14. The trouple 

with us is that we think that a 

law that merely keeps children 

under 14 out of mills and fnae- 
tories is the last word in child 
labor legislation. 

This is a frank admission that the 
proposed amendment is not intend- 
ed or needed for the purpose gen- 
erally understood by the public. 


Child Labor Amendment Will Be 
Fought by Ohio Farm 
Organization. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will fight the Child Labor Law 
Amendment when the matter 1s pul 
before the Ohio General! Assembly 
for ratification m January. L. B. 
Palmer, president of the federation, 
said that his organization ts not op- 
posed to child labor control, byt be- 
lieves that such affairs are better 
left to States and local governments, 
which know conditions at the oper- 
ating point of the law. “We believe 
in the regulation of child labor,” 
Palmer said, “but this law will pul 
it in the hands of Congress. Every 
State has different problems to face, 
and the situation cannot be handled 
nationally. The proposed legistation 
will eventually prohibit children of 
farmers from working on farms in 
the summer. This is really recrea- 
tion.”—Wellstown (Ohio) Sentinel 


Amend the Amending Process. 

Though the overwhelming popu- 
lar verdict in this State against the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
to give Congress unlimited power 
over the labor of persons under 18 
years of age will undoubtedly have 
influence upon the action of other 
States, its greatest service may be 
in checking the recent tendency of 
Legislatures to take such proposi- 
tions at their face value and to act 
upon them precipitately with little 
regard to the possible sentiment of 
the people. 

But the lesson so taught is by no 
means confined to this particular 
proposal. It has a far wider appli- 
cation. It should serve to make 
both Legislatures and people more 
careful students of propositions to 
change the fundamental law, partic- 
ularly when they do not arise from 
any general appeal from the public 
but arise through the pressure of 
certain organized groups claiming to 
seek worthy objects. It is not 
enough to know that intentions may 
be good in matters of this kind. ft 
is not the question of the power te 
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Child 


Labor Amendment 


do things but where it shall be 
properly lodged. In such questions 
the people have primoiry rights. 
Sovereignty lies not in cireless Leg- 
islatures nor in politically minded 
Congresses but inthe people in 


whose name the fundamental law is 
ordained Springfield (Moss.) Un- 
ion. 


Congress Will Exercise All Powers 
Granted. 

This amendment would 
and st mu'ate a whole new struc- 
lure of bureaucratic surerv sion 
and record with costly and burden- 
some duplications of exis ing local 
administrative agencies. It contem- 
plates and would inevitably produce 
centralized control of our entire 
educational system and would for- 
ever give to Congress more power 
for the control of youth than any 
American State now possesses. 

To say that Congress will not ex- 
ercise to the full extent all powers 
granted to it is to ignore the plain 
teaching of experience. — Mansfield 
Ohio) News. 


CoO el 


Problem of Child Labor. 

There is every indicatinu of a 
battle royal at the next session of 
Congress when the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment comes up for 
consideration. 

It is scarcely to be believed that 
even the most ardent supporters of 
prohibition of child labor and find 
themselves wholly in accord with 
the full authority of the amendment 
fo “limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of 
age.” It is more probable that they 
are depending upon the discretion 
of Congress to pass some law that 
will ruthless employment of 
growing children, but will modify in 
other ways the language of the pro- 
posed regulations. 

In this they are taking a long 
chance, for Congress does not al- 
ways legislate wisely. There is apt 


Stop 


lo be a long drawn out fight and 
perhaps an eleventh hour passage 
of some measure that is extreme 


and uneconomic. 


Ft is neither in the interest of the 
parents nor the child to prohibit all 
employment. The grinding work of 
the mill should not be the child's 
fate, but employment during vaca- 
lions and on the farm at certain 
seasons is an economic necessity in 
many an American household. Be- 
sides, certain employment is neces- 


sary to the development of the 
child, teaching him industry and 
independence—those things so de- 
sirable when the time comes for 
him to go out into the world to 


make his own way. He needs also 
the physical development that cer- 
tain work will give him. 


The chlid should be given every 
opportunity for an education, every 
opportunity to develop his particu- 
lar talents as they show themselves, 
but it is the height éf folly to say 
that no young person, male or fe- 
male, under 18 years of age, shall 
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seek employment. To do that would 
shut off many from an education; 
for many a young person's schooling 
depends upon his own earning 
power. 

If seems to us that the ardent 
advocates of a child labor law, in 
their pity of conditions in certain 
sections of the country, have lost 
sight entirely of the interest of the 
larger class that seeks independence 
or must contribute in some way to 
the support of the family. We are 
fackling a big problem and one thal 
demands the highest wisdom, if in 
our ardor we do not do more harm 
than good.—Brownsville (Tex.) Her- 
ald. 


Legislation. 

If half the effort which is being 
expended by “uplifters,” who are 
really for “bureaucracy,’ were de- 
voted to legislation in what they call 
“backward States,’ there would be 
no child labor in any State.—Nashua 
(N. H.) Telegraph. 


States Can Handle Problem. 

The Government at Washington 
has enough to do without regulating 
the lives of our children. The sev- 
eral States can take care of the 
problem of child labor far more 
economically—and far more wisely. 
—Albany (Ind.) Tribune. 


A Deserved Defeat. 

The negative voiced by Bay State 
voters on the Child Labor Amend- 
ment can clearly be taken as the 
fruit of both education and reflec- 
tion. Had the “child labor’ propo- 
sition been passed upon without 
such analysis, if might on - the 
strength of mere name and senti- 
ment been sweepingly carried. But 
there was pretty thorough dissec- 
tion and evident study. When it 
was pointed out and understood just 
what was involved in the proposed 
bestowed upon Congress of power of 
“limit, regulate and prohibit” the 
labor of all under 18, a ringing pop- 
ular “No” followed. 

It came to be realized by the mass 
of the voters that here was sug- 
gested still another brand of bu- 
reaucratic paternalism, implying an 
abdication of all that is meant by 
“home. rule ’—either in the com- 
munity or even literally in the home 
itself, within the fold of the family. 
The only mitigating argument ad- 
vanced in rebuttal was that such 
power “might” not be used—by a 
Congress which for the first time 
would thus show self-restraint in 
employment of delegated powers.— 
Boston News Bureau. 


Tons of False Propaganda. 


The backers of the child labor law 
.in the last Congress published tons 
of propaganda purporting to tell 
where hundreds of little children 
were working under terrible condi- 
tions in Maryland, in the truck 
fields, in Georgia, in the cotton mills, 
and in other States at various occu- 
pations, which have since been pro- 
ven mostly false. They are again 
using the same false propaganda 
with the women’s clubs, and many 
of these clubs, composed of good, 
hard-headed sensible mothers, who 
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should know better, are falling for 
the stuff and working for the child 
labor amendment, little thinking 
how deeply they, themselves, will 
be affected, did it become a part of 
the Constitution. — Portland (Ind.) 
Republican. 


The Massachusetts Vote. 

Massachusetts has served notice 
upon the nation that no child labor 
amendment to the Constitution, 
such as the voters rejected over- 
whelmingly yesterday, will ever find 
popular support in this common- 
wealth. The decision reflected the 
in elligence of the electorate as well 
as the ability of the voters to dif- 
ferentiate between legislation from 
which material benefits would ac- 
cdue and legislation inimical to the 
interests of the people. — Boston 
Telegram. 

The Massachusetts Objection to 

Child Labor Amendment. 

The nearly 3 to 1 opposition to 
the Child Labor Amendment does 
not mean that the people of Massa- 
chusetts are in favor of unrestrict- 
ed child labor. That State has heen 
a leader in legislation for correcting 
abuses of the employment of chil- 
dren in industry. Rather it does 
mean that Massachusetts is against 
giving to the Federal Government! 
the power to deprive that State and 
others of their States’ rights and 
interfere with their regulation of 
child labor.—Newark (N. J.) News. 


Defeat of Child Labor Amendment 
Predicted. 

If is predicted that the Constitu- 
tional Amendment permitting Con- 
gress to regulate or forbid child la- 
bor will be defeated. Massachusetts 
al the last election voted against the 
proposal. 

The opposition of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, who is said to look upon the 
bill as threatening national inter- 
ference with parochial schools, was 
probably most influential in decid- 
ing the result in Massachusetts.— 
\ -w York American. 


The Bay State Reason. 

The vote in Massachusetts cannot 
he regarded, in view of the attitude 
of the State for the protection of 
children, as in favor of child labor 
that is unduly onerous for the child 
or depriving it of educational or 
other advantages. It is a declara- 
tion and protest against the text and 
meaning of the particular amend- 
ment proposed and a declination to 
surrender the power of the State in 
this particular to the Federal Gov- 
ernment.— Bangor (Me.) Commer- 
cial. 


A Socialist Measure. 

Victor Berger, the Milwaukee so- 
cialist, in a recent speech made an 
interesting disclosure about the 
proposed so-called Child Labor 
Amendment. His words follow: 

“This is a socialist measure for 
which we have been earnestly 
working for thirty years. We are 
glad we are getting there. It is 
time to write a new Constitution 
adapted to the Twentieth Century, 
and not one written in the Ejight- 
eenth Century by men in knee 
pants.” 
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GOOD TIME 
HUMIDIFY: 


Turning on the heat for the winter sea- 
son means drying out the air in the mill 
and taking the natural moisture out of the 


materials in process. 


A BAHNSON System of humidification 
installed now will supply the moisture 


needed to keep your work running 
smoothly. 


Efficiency, Dependable Automatic Hu- 
midity Control, Economy of Operation,— 
you get them all in a BAHNSON System. 


May we discuss your humidifying prob- 
lems with you? 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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Morse Chain Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


World’s Fastest Race Track 
Fenced with PAGE— 


2000 feet of Page Fence surrounds the new $300,000 Speedway, 9 miles 
south of Charlotte, N. C., on the Columbia Highway—the fastest race- 
track in the world. 


Page Fence, Style 3W, 7 feet high overall, was chosen to give positive 
protection the year round Fabric is of No. 9 Ga. wire 2 in. mesh, 
gaivanized after weaving by the special Page process Which leaves a 
super-heavy zine coat approximately 5 times heavier than that on 
ordinary galvanized wire. This assures lasting fence—property protec- 
tion at the cost of a few dollars per year. 


The same durable fancing is used by many of the South’s greatest cotton 
mills—-the Victor-Monaghan and Judson Mills of Greenville, 8S. C., Kiu- 
mac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., the Clinton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., and 
many others 


This is the month to consult our experienced fence men on Page Protec- 


tion for your property. We carry a complete stock of Page Products and 
can erect your fence promptly. Just phone or write. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Reality Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Ithaca, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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United States Warehouse 
Act 


(Continued from Page 9) 


also operated a subsidiary ware- 
housing corporation and, who a year 
prior or a month prior to the date 
of a certain break, could have walk- 
ed into any bank in the South or 
Kast and, without giving any col- 
lateral, could have walked out with 
half a million dollars in his pocket. 
Then something happened. You had 
a loss of about two and a quarter 
millions. 

We have plugged up that hole, we 
think, by requiring that all ware- 
housemen operating under the Fed- 
eral law must have their receipts 
printed on a form of paper special- 
ly designed and made by special 
manufacturers who have been plac- 
ed under bond and contract with the 
department, and printed by special- 
ly designated printers who are un- 
der bond and under contract with 
the department. 

When a warehouseman wants to 
order receipts, at the time he makes 
his application he must state how 
many receipts he wants. That order 
is entered on a register and the 
order is turned over to the printer. 
Before the printer sends out that 
order of receipts, we check it to see 
that the order has been properly 
filled and that it actually checks 
with the register. Then when our 
inspectors go about the warehouses 
to mmspect they not only check the 
cotton but they have certain specific 
duties to perform with reference to 
those receipts. Every warehouse- 
man must produce the particular 
number of receipts that were issued 
Lo him under seal or, in the absence 
of any receipt, a carbon copy of the 
origmal receipt. Then the inspec- 
tor goes to the warehouse and lo- 
cates the particular bale of. cotton 
covered by that outstanding receipt 
or, If the cotton is not in the ware- 
house, then the warehouseman must 
produce the cancelled receipt. 

Now you see we have a complete 
check on all the receipts. Let me 
remind you in this connection that 
each warehouse is checked at least 
four times each year, and if we find 
any condition existing at any time 
or have reason to believe that there 
is a condition existing which is not 
sound, we subject that warehouse 
to as many inspections as we feel 
are necessary. I might say in this 
connection that I have especially 
directed some warehouses to be in- 
spected as many as six times inside 
of three months. I believe one has 
been inspected as many as eight 
times in three months. We did that 
not because we knew there was 
anything wrong, but there were cer- 
tain conditions existing which ‘ve 
thought must be existing although 
we did not have positive proof. We 
finally found they were present in 
some cases, and in others they were 
not. That operates just as_ the 
United States National Banking Act 
is operating. We are doing exactly 
what the National Bank Examiners 
are doing in the field of banking, all 
for the purpose of accomplishing 
the big purpose of the Warehouse 
Act, namely, getting a form of 
warehouse receipt which will be ac- 
cepted everywhere by bankers as 
good security for a loan. 
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When you come to the matter of 
operating a warehouse under a 
State law, what are the conditions? 
They range all the way from filing 
an application with a State official! 
and filing a bond im ~specific 
amount, and then the State oficial 
promptly forgets all about the 
warehouse. 

I might cite any number of such 
conditions in different States. I! 
think in your own State a great 
many of your warehousemen under- 
stand that. all there is to it is to file 
a bond with a State official. I have 
not had any warehousemen tell me 
that they are checked up by a State 
official. 

As to the warehouseman who is 
operating under no particular stat- 
ute, I do not say anything. Their 
operations range all the way from 
the loosest of practices to some kind 
of protection. 


Opinions on Act. 


I need not take the time to read 
to you the opinions of some of the 
leading banks in the country with 
respect to the Federal Warehouse 
receipt. I believe that it has circu- 
lated in this particular territory 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, on August 16 last, adopted 
as a policy that after the first of 
September, 1924, it would accept no 
warehouse receipts as security for 
loans on commodities eligible for 
storing under the United States 
Warehouse Act, unless those partic- 
ular receipts were issued by duly 
license warehousemen. And _ that 
particular ruling is being lived up 
to. 

It will interest you men to know 
that a few days ago the board went 
still further. You men understand 
that a great many banks have been 
in the habit of asking concerns for 
financial statements—financial state- 
ments of the borrower, financial 
statements of the warehouseman 
with whom he has his products in 
storage. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis dug into what we re- 
quire in the way of financial state- 
ments and how we analyze those 
financial statements, and then they 
advised us that they have aban- 
doned a requirement which they 
have always had—that they would 
accept no warehouse receipts unless 
they were furnished with copies of 
financial statements for the partic- 
ular warehouseman. That following 
so closely on the heels of the reso- 
lution which they adopted on Au- 
gust 16, should be quite convincing 
fo you men of the standing of the 
Federal Warehouse receipt in the 
eyes of bankers. 

I might present you with resolu- 
tions from the New Orleans Clear- 
ing House Association, the Little 
Rock Clearing House Association, 
the Houston Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City Clearing 
House Association, Atlanta Clearing 
House Association, State Bankers’ 
Association in Washington, and va- 
rious other State bankers’ associa- 
tions, if I were so disposed, but I 
believe that throughout this partic- 
ular New England section you all 
know the position that the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis has taken 
and I believe you are familiar with 
the general feeling that seems to be 
going about the country that the 
Federal Warehouse Act is a piece 
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of legislation which makes for get- 
ting the kind of warehouse receipt 
that we need to give proper credit 
standing to the producer, to the co- 
operative organization, the mer- 
chant and the cotton manufacturer. 
Figures Showing Progress. 

I think it will probably be quite 
conclusive if I give you a few fig- 
ures of the progress made in the 
licensing of warehouses in the last 
few years. You will expect that 
right after the passage of the act 
some time will be necessary to be 
devoted to the drafting of proper 
regulations and naturally not much 
progress could have been expected. 
Considerable time would naturally 
be needed to acquaint producers, 
patrons of warehouses and bankers 
with the Federal warehouse receip! 
and its requirements. If you will 
bear with me a minute let me re- 
mind you that on April 1, 1921, our 
licensed storage capacity for cotton 
—I am talking in terms of licensed 
storage capacity; not im terms .of 
the volume of stuff handled through 
licensed warehouses on April 1, 
1921, that licensed capacity for cot- 
ton was equivalent to 429,975 bales. 
On October 1, 1924, that capacity 
amounted to 2,640,000 bales, and the 
licensed cotton warehouses are scat- 
tered all the way from Virginia to 
Arizona. 

It will interest you to know that 
on February 23, 1923, this law was 
amended at the insistent request of 
a great many organizations, some 
producers, some individual purchas- 
ers, manufacturers and merchants 
© different commodities. The 
amendment now provides that the 
secretary can extend the law. or 
make it applicable to such products 
as he may see fit from time to time, 
and since that time the law has 
been made applicable to peanuts, to 
the late crop of Irish or white pota- 
toes, flour corn, dry edible beans and 
dried fruits. We have before us af 
this time for 


consideration some 
regulations on sirup. 
Conchusion. 
Let me in conclusion just leave 


with you this fact: If the Federal 
Warehouse Act is not administered 
soundly, if it is not administered to 
meet growing and changing condi- 
tions, then it must fail. If it is not 
administered in such a way that it 
will be apparent to all that it is not 
an unjust intrusion on the part of 
the Government into business, then 
it must fail. In conclusion let me 
say that the Federal Warehouse Act 
will benefit you only in proportion 
as you use it. 


Conditions Better in 
Hosiery Market 


Reviewing the hosiery and under- 
wear markets, the current issue of 
the market service letter of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
clation says: 

Conditions in the hosiery market 
are claimed to have turned for the 
better and it is rather freely pre- 
dicted the imdustry will witness 
greater buying actively and higher 
prices as a sequel to the long quiet 
spell. One well-known manufacturer 
of women's full-fashioned silk goods 
has already announced a 25 cents 
Although cotton and cotton yarns 
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have advanced, cotton hosiery is not 


reacting to the firmness of raw ma-- 


terials. Conflicting reports are cur- 
rent about artificial silk lines. Some 
intimate concessions and others deal 
with a possible increase because of 
an expected advance in artificial 
silk quotations. Viewed in its en- 
tirety, however, the market is said 
fo be firmer than a few weeks ago, 
with a better tone prevailing. 

One prominent hosiery factor 
states: “All raw materials have ad- 
vanced, and-the yarn people, both in 
cotton, silk and wool, are firm, and 
some of the yarn mills are sold up 
for three months, which makes 
them still more independent. I real- 
ly think this feature should be em- 
phasized. Certainly, if the present 
volume of business conditions and 
the mills have to buy new raw ma- 
Lerials, they will have to puy more 
money for them, and, naturally, will 
have to raise the price on the man- 
ufactured goods, because there has 
been no margin of profit to play 
with, and I am sure our customers 
do not expect our milis to continue 
taking positive losses or sell at act- 
ual cost.” 

Statistics compiled by a_ well 
known hosiery concern indicate that 
colors continue im strong popular 
favor. A summary dated November 
10 shows that 85 per. cent of the 
hosiery sold the previous week was 
in novelty shades against 15 per cent 
black. Regulars comprised 52 per 
cent of the business against 48 per 
cent in sheers. 

Production and distribution sta- 
tistics compiled by the Department 
of Commerce indicate betterment 
was noticeable in September. Pro- 
duetion and shipments both increas- 
ed slightly and stocks on hand de- 
clined. Healthy gains were also 
shown by orders booked during the 
month and by unfilled orders on 
hand. The figures in dozen pairs 
covering 329 identical mills are as 
follows: 

August 


Shipments during month — 3,799,795 
Finished product on hand 
end of month 8,183,161 


Orders 
month 

Cancellations received dur- 
ing month 

Unfilled orders on hand end 
of month 
Seplember— 

Shipments during month 

Fimshed product on hand 
end of month 

Orders booked during the 


booked during the 
4,141,615 


{18.823 
5.823.627 


4,395,372 


month 4,897,200 
Cancellations received dur- 

ing month 132,301 
Unfilled orders on hand end 

of month 6,269,219 


Underwear. 

LUinderwear has nol shared the 
improvement noted in hosiery. Only 
a fair demand for heavy weight 
lines has been sustained. Light 
weight. goods are reported almost 
lifeless. 

The heavy weight business 1s said 
to be suffering fro munfavorable 
weather in widely distributed areas, 
and that a more active market can- 
not be anticipated until cold weath- 
er sets in. Such claims appear ta 
find confirmation in reports of im- 
proved buying in localities where 
seasonable weather has arrived. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Shedding—Why?” 


Is discussed in our latest literature. 
Cooperation will readily eliminate this trouble. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 


W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 


733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


Patented June 1. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel | 
Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 


All Steel 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRE® 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Geared and Friction Let. 
Off Loom Beam Head 


1920 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 


CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


lo any loom to replace a bro- 
ken erank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary 
but a permanent 
repair part. 


makeshift 
satisfactory 


Write for sample 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
juite 34N.U. Washington, D.C. 
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An Efficient and Safe Motor 
Starting Installation 


‘By A. Dreifus, Safety Switch Engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 


A very novel installation of West- 
inghouse type WK-10 and type WK- 
20 full safety motor starting 
switches is found in the new plant 
recently erected by the Indianapolis 
Glove Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. This plant is the largest in 
the world devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of high grade canton 
flannel, jersey cloth, and leather 
palm gloves for workmen. In addi- 


Fig. No. 1—One of the control pan- 
els making the installation § safe. 
neat, compact, and accessible. 


lion, a complete line of jersey and 
flannel mittens are made. 

The plant employs over one thou- 
sand people, and a branch plant em- 
ploying several hundred additional 
employees, is now in the process of 
erection. As most of the employees 
are women unfamiliar with electri- 
cal things, the utmost care was ta- 
ken mn selecting equipment that 
would offer the greatest safety to 
the employees, and which would aft 
ihe same time reduced the fire and 
accident hazard to a minimum. As 
a result, Westinghouse full safety 
motor starting switches were adopt- 
ed on account of their full safety 
features. 

These switches are designed to 
fully protect the operator from ac- 


cidental contact with live parts 
when going through the ordinary 


operations of starting the motor or 


refusing. All circuits to and from 
the switches are run in conduits 
entering at the bottom of the con-. 
trol panel. Furthermore, these 


and 
motors 


starting 
the 


switches offer both 
overload protection to 
which they control. 
On each floor there are many rows 
of sewing machines, each row being 
driven by one 5 H. P. motor which 
is controlled by a Westinghouse mo- 
tor starting switch. These switches 
are grouped together in central lo- 
cations where they are mounted to 
control the nearby sewing machines. 
As the available wall space between 
windows was not large enough for 
the desired arrangement, a very 
novel scheme for mountme these 
switches was devised. Several spe- 
cial cabinets were designed and ar- 
ranged to accommodate the number 
of motor starting switches which 
were required at any one central 
location. In this way, the switches 
for any group of nearby motors is 


easily accessible, and all sewing 
machines in the entire plant can be 
started or stopped in a minimum 
time. 


Predicts Lasting Prosperity 


HE current improvement in cot- 

ton manufacturing is of asound 
character and in all probability will 
develop into an extended period of 
prosperity in this industry, accord- 
ing to Alston H. Garside, industrial 
serviee manager of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Boston, address- 
ing the convention of the. New Eng- 


land Purchasing Agents at Provi- 
dence. 
Mr. Garside said that the two 


causes of the recent depression in 
cotton manufacturing have been the 
shortage and high price of cotton 
and the general business depression 
due to broad economic, conditions, 
and both of these obstacles to the 
recovery of the industry have been 
removed. 

“According to present estimates 
the world will produce fully 3,500,- 
000 more bales of cotton this season 
than it did last said Mr. 
Garside. “The United States is in- 
creasing its output by about 2,700,- 
000 bales, and foreign countries by 
about 800,000. Total world produc- 
tion this season promises to be 
about 23,600,000, compared with 20,- 
100,000 last 19.100.000 two 
years ago, and only 16,200,000 three 
vears ago. 

“This increase in the supply of 
cotton has resulted in a decline in 
the price of it, while prices of other 
commodities have been rising with 
the result that the price of cotton 
and of cotton goods are more than 


season, 


nearly line with general commod- 
ity prices than for several years. 
Taking 1913 prices as 100, on No- 


vember 1, this year, middling upland 
cotton was selling at 185, 20s 2-ply 
carded yarn at 186, 4-yard brown 
sheeting at 185, and all commodities 
at 152. At the beginning of this year 
middling upland cotton was com- 
manding 277, 20s 2-ply yarn 231, and 
i~yard brown sheeting 224, while 
the average price of all commodities 
was 151. 

“The demand for cotton goods has 
heen limited in the past year by 
the faet that prices of cotton and 
cotton goods have heen so far out 
of lime with those of other com- 
modities, merchants have been un- 
willing to buy more than necessary 
to meet their known requirements 
and ultimate consumption has prob- 
ably been curtailed to some degree. 
Now that the spread between prices 


of eotton manufactures and other 
commodities. has been narrowed, 
buyers” can operate with much 


greater confidence and the purchas- 
ing power of the country for cotton 
goods has been increased. 

“The second reason for the im- 
provement in the cotton manufac- 
turing industry is recovery of gen- 
eral business. The increased activ- 
ity noted in many lines of industry 
in the past few weeks is due to the 
combined influence of various fac- 
tors which are making for more 
active and more profitable trade. 
not only in this country but 
throughout the world. 

“The restoration of the buying 
power of the farmers through in- 
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If you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 


SERVICE 


Service is the ability 
to do something of value 
and to do it better than 
it has ever been done 
before. 

The increasing de- 
mand by mill men for 
the special purpose al- 
kalies 

WYANDOTTE 

TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


is proof of their un- 
usual service. 


~Woandotte” 


Cie ford Companp. 
MR 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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creases in prices of farm products, fabrics have been studied to permit 
the recent elections both in the drawing general conclusions, but if 
United States and in England indi- has been shown that the apparatus 
cating that the peoples of these would be satisfactory for this pur- 
countries are tired of radicalism pose. 


and attacks on legitimate business, | | For Uniform Wringing ot cotton, wool, silk and 

of Mink trodil 3 “The apparatus designed for test- 

which is available for financing i028 the wearing qualities of textiles artificial silk in the raw, skein, plece or garment— 

business expans \ adon. has been modified m sur ay 

yesggar the 1 Stee dita tie Busone that it is now possible to use it for after degumming, scouring, bleaching, dyeing or 

indicating a willingness of the bel- ‘esting a wide variety of textiles on 


ligerent countries to forget the war the market. I has poen used Cureng sitio 
and to settle down to business, and the past year for a Study of the 
the extraordinary increase in our “ect of changing the number. o Thorough extraction at low cost. Remarkably 
export trade—these are all highly plies in serges: With yarn 

favorable factors. and weight of fabric remaining the long life. 

same. This particular investigation 


“The cotton manufacturing indus- showed that there was a material 


ry, Supplying as it does one ot the difference in the abrasion of a 2_ply A type and size for every requirement. 
great staple needs of the people, varn over single yarns, and also 


that the effect of repeated stress 
was materially changed when the 
number of plies in the yarn differed. 
Some overcoatings and carpets, 
which had been specially treated, 
were compared on this apparatus 


usually prospers as general business 
prospers and is depressed as gen- 
eral business improves substantially 
as present conditions seem to fore- 
cast, the cotton mills will benefit 
from increased employment of labor 


-OLHURS 
wage with the untreated samples,. and CENTRIFUGAL = 
eee and the consequent exXpan- showed the superiority of the for- SEXTRACTORS™ 
nO) the buying power of the mer over the Jatter. A short study 


public. Furthermore, it is not to be af the effect of reworked wool in 
forgotten that a bP iste large percent- wool fabmecs was made, and showed 
age of cotton goods goes into indus- that it was possible to use reworked 
trial uses and the demand for these wool in fabrics and secure a fabric 
will broaden as industry £TOWS superior in wearing qualities to one 


more active.” containing all virgin wool.” TOLHURST MA CHINE WORKS 


An inerease of more than 125 Established 1852 
How Fabrics Wear and moms stablishe 


times its initial volume has taken 
Retain Heat place in the testing work of the TROY, N. 7. 


Bureau of Standards during the 28 


= 


The result of ‘ ii of tests of vears of its existence, the report New York Office: 111 Broadway 
states ‘ing year just closed 
the heat-retaining properties oft Staten. During il lo 
fabrics -by the U. 8, Bureau of tests were conducted by 


divisions of the bureau, as compar- 


Standards have been collate 
qd and ed with 115,729 in 1923. 


will be published soon, Director 


George K. Burgess announces in his “Most of the tests of the last year — 
annual report, made public recent- were executed for other branches ol 
ly. A short study of the effect of the Government, practically every 


reworked wool in fabries was also branch making use of the facilities 
made during the fiscal year, says provided,” the report states. 
Director Burgess. showing that if 
was possible to use reworked woo! 
and obtain a “fabrie superior in 
wearing qualities to one containing 
all virgin wool.” 


“A great deal of testing, however, 
is done for commercial firms and 
for individuals. over 40,000 test fold- 
ers, covering over 600,000 such tests. 
for which a charge is made, having 
been issued since the founding of 
the bureau. The Government work 
is given precedence, however, and 
in some cases all testing except that 
for the Government has had to be 


The report shows that, in all, 79 
Lests of textiles were made for com- 
mercial firms, for which $373.50 in 
fees was collected, while 4.595 tex 
tile tests were made for the Govern- 


ment by the bureau during the yera. refused hecause the demand ex- 
Of textile experiments, the report eeeds the facilities for doing this 
Says: work.” 
“The results of a long series of 
fests on the heat-retaining proper- 
ties of fabrics have been collated COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
and are about ready for publication. EQUIPMENT 
In addition to the study of the act- for 
ual transmission of. heat in this Mills 
problem, the permeability of the he Dyeing 
fabrics to air and water vapor was Retha cool Pa 
determined at the same time. This 7 é; 
was done in view of the effect which 
the permeability of the fabric to | | . 
the passage of heat through it As 
a consequence three different sets ee —— ST RONG FACTORY GA TES 
te Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Electrically Welded at able as Anchor Post Chain 
finished pieces of laboratory ap par- Box 1212 av Link Fence 
atus. However, not enough types of length Telephone or write our 
, y cannot sag. 
Galvanized throughout. As nearest office or sales agent 
W A JON KS & CO impregnable and unclimb- for complete information. 
Anchor Post Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE. S. C.: 
COTTON H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
Kast Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
123 South F . National Bank Bldg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. §. Caldwell. 2011 Third Ave 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. 


Specialize 


Memphis, 


Fuller. Jr. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


COMPANY 


Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


BY Cc 


— 
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(wane WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| | AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD. S .A. 
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Cotton Crop Estimate Is 
12,992,000 Bales 


Washington, Nov. 21.—The cotton 
crop was estimated today at 12,992,- 
000 equivalent 500-pound bales by 
the Department of Agriculture. A 
crop OT 12,816,000 bales was forecast 
a fortnight ago. Last year’s crop 
was 10,139,671. bales. 

Of the total crop 11,147,524 bales, 
counting round as half bales, had 
been ginned prior to November 14, 
compared with 8,369,498 for 1923 and 


8.869.978 for 1922 to that date. the 
Census Bureau announced. 
The ginnings in running bales, 


counting round as half 
States, follow: 
Alabama, 992.454: 
Arkansas, 877.946: 
18.646 
loursiana, 449,439: 


bales, by 


Arizona, 65,251: 
California, 42.445: 
Georgia, 919,295: 


Mississippi, 1,- 


004,396; Missouri, 104,152; North 
Carolina, 540.593: Oklahoma. 1.129.- 
162: South Carolina, 654.891: Tennes- 


see, 295,188; Texas, 4,131,705; Vir- 
ginta, 13,777. All other States 38,181. 

The crop reporting board, In a 
statement commenting on the cotton 
crop report, said: 

“Weather, unfavorable to 
picking during most of the 
since November 1, has prevailed 
throughout the cotton belt and re- 
ports mdicate that picked cotton has 
gone promptly to the gin. There 
has been less weather damage since 
November 1 than is commonly ex- 
pected. 

“As has been previously reported, 
the quality of the lint and seed is 
not aS good as usual in most of the 
Atlantic States. The lint in these 
States is reported to be shorter 
than usual a resull of drouth fol- 
lowing a cold, wet, late spring. In 
the Atlantic States north of Florida, 
September rains damaged many of 
the bolls and the lint from them ts 
stained. Damage on this account in 
North Carolina is reported to be 
greater than that caused by the boll 
weevil. 

“All along the northern border of 
the cotton belt there were many 
green bolis on the plants at the time 


cotton 
Lime 


of the first killing frost. In north- 
east Arkansas many of these are 
expected to open but in Tennessee 
and North Carolina only a small 


proportion will yield any lint. 

“In Texas. weather conditions 
have been unusually good for pick- 
ing and for maturing the top crop 
as well as the late planted. Freez- 
ing temperatures have not been 
general in Texas and thus some top 
crop has had opportunity to mature. 
Although the season in Texas is 
Texas is about over and young bolls 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Make Stronger Yarn, 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N.C. 


“ast Longer. 
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S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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are badly infested with weevils, 
there is still some scattering cotton 
lo be picked in seven of the nine 
districts.” 

A report of the latest available 
information as to foreign cotton 
production compiled by the foreign 
service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, says: 

“The cotton crop of Russia is es- 
limated at 397,000 bales of 478 
pounds according to a report of the 
American Agricultural representa- 
tive in Berlin. This would be an 
increase of 76,000 bales, or about 24 
per cent over the estimated produc- 
tion of 371,000 belas last year. 

“The estimated crop of the Chi- 
nese provinces of Hupeh and Hunan 
is placed at approximately 795,000 
bales, or 478 pounds, or an inerease 
of 25 per cent according to a report 
of Consul Heintzleman. These two 


provinces contam 25 to 30 per cent 
of China’s cotton growing area. 
“The probable 1924 Greek crop 


is between 9.840 and 11.808 bales of 


478 pounds, according to a report 
of the trade commissioner of Ath- 
ens, quoting the ministry of agri- 
culture. Last year’s crop is given 


as 13,250 bales. 

“Prospects for the area of the 
new cotton crop in the Sudan are 
favorable, indicating a 20 per cent 
increase in acreage, according to in- 


complete reports received by the 
international stitute agricul- 
ture.” 


Fall River Dividends 
Average 6.4 Per Cent 


Dividends disbursed by Fall River 
textile mills in the four quarters of 
1924 averaged about 6.4 per cent for 
the year. This figure compares with 
an average of about 82 per cent for 
the year 1923. The total amount of 
funds distrmbuted to stockholders 
during the year amounted to $2,820,- 
700, as compared with $3,530,300 for 
the year 1923. The 1924 total would 
have been materially lower had the 
sum of $562,500 been deducted which 


sum represents the distribution of 
assets of the Tecumseh Mills. 


Demand Slows Production. 

LaGrange, Ga—The volume of 
business taken by the knitting mills 
of this State during the past four 
weeks has been disappointing to the 
manufacturers. Most of these plants 
have a capacity for staple goods and 
cannot turn aside for the rushing 
novelty trade, consequently they 
have suffered. Some of the officials 
were heard to mention the warm 
weather as another barrier besides 
the price uncertainty. 

At Douglasville, Ga., the Douglas 
Mills,with 170 machines, are only 
running five days a week; this being 
an increase over their average run 
during the past four weeks. More- 
land Knitting Mills, More land, oper- 
ated 50 hours. Dalton Hosiery Mills, 
Dalton, was one among a few others 
to run full time this week—55 hours. 
Marietta Mills, Marietta, operated 
four and one-half days this week. 
Other plants running on part time 


schedules noticed this week were: 
Kennesaw Company, Marietta; Man- 
ufacturing Company, Union Point: 


Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grantville, 


and one or two others. 
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Study of Cotton Goods 
Specialties 
(Continued from Page 10) 


be done co-operatively for other 
products of advanced character. The 
plan particularly adaptable 
to certain non-style products, but 
the export successes of certain cot- 
ton goods converters and of a num- 
ber of garment manufacturers ap- 
pear to indicate that it has broader 
possibilities, or that much of our 
future export expansion of cotton 
goods trade must be through 
mestic manufacturers whose 
materials are cotton goods. 

In spite of certain limitations of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act, legalizing 
combinations selling for export, if 
would seem highly desirable that 
centralized agencies handling tex- 
tiles for export should take advan- 
tage of its provisions. It may 
be worth noting in this connéction 
that this country’s foreign invest- 
ments increased enormously during 
and since the world war, and are 
destined for a further expansion: 
Trade will follow the dollar just as 
certainly as it has followed the 
pound sterling heretofore, and it is 
up to those responsible for the mer- 
chandising of domestic cotton goods 
to see that none of the apparently 
broadening export opportunities are 
lost. 


seems 


(o- 
raw 


also 


The Relative Importance of 
Efficient Selling. 


If an expert analysis were made 
of the causes of the varied degrees 
of success or fatlure of cotton mills 
similarly located and equipped I be- 
lieve it would be found that those 
having had the benefit of skilful 
buying, financing and selling would 
be shown to have been the most 
uniformly profitable, and that their 
degree of had been very 
closely proportional to the skill 
with which the latter functions had 
been handled. .This is no reflection 
upon the importance of efficient 
plant equipment, operation and 
management; in fact, the expressed 
opinion will be found incorrect if if 
cannot be demonstrated that there 
is less variation in the efficiency of 
mill equipment and management! 
than there is in that of buying, 
financing and selling. The average 


of the former is both higher and 
more uniform than the latter. 
Therefore. if cotton in character 


and price is poorly bought there is 
little that can be done by the mill 
management to retrieve the blunder 
and restore the product to a com- 
petitive basis with the majority of 


other mills making similar goods 
and that own their cotton right. 


More skillful selling than is enjoyed 
by the competitive mills may re- 
trieve the blunder wholly or in part. 
The combination of poor buying and 
selling cannot be overcome by the 
most efficiently equipped and man- 
aged mill, and places the latter at a 
hopeless disadvantage in meeting 
competition of plants that are well 
bought and merchandised. This suf- 
ficiently emphasizes the importance 
to any cotton manufacturing organ- 
ization of merchandising, and this 
is the only one of the functions 


mentioned that is within the scope 
of this paper. 
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While a detailed survey of exist- 
ing merchandising methods in their 
relation to producers and users of 
woven cottons and to the various 
classes of the latter products. is 
highly desirable as an approach to 
the study of improved and enlarged 
distribution of style and non-style 
goods, it is far beyond the scope of 
this paper. Furthermore, it would 
he a task far more difficult than the 
attempt that has been made to draw 
conclusions from a mass of incom- 


plete and uncomparable statisties of 


production, equipment and con- 
sumption, for the literature of tex- 
lile merehandising has no competi- 
tor im its absolute barrenness. 

My attempt to enrich this liter- 
ature will be confined to one sug- 
gestion for imereasing merchandis- 
ing efficiency that I believe to be 
of almost equal importance in. the 
marketing of both style and non- 
style woven cottons. I refer to sales 
promotion on research work. 

Sales 
but the 


work is not new, 
research .department 
is not yet an established factor in 
cotton goods merchandising. I say 
sales research is not new, for in my 


reserach 


sales 


contact of over twenty-five years 
with the textile markets I have 
known of several merchants and 
salesmen who were material re- 


search men and whose success could 
be traced very largely to the exer- 
cise of this faculty. 


Nosing around among customers 
or prospective customers, and hav- 
ing the mills try out new ideas in 
fabric construction or finish was all 


in a normal day's work of these 
men,and was not dignified by any 
high-brow word as “research;:” yet 


the sales research that I am at- 
lempting to define, and that has be- 
come an important part of the sales 
promotion work of some few com- 
mission represents little 
more than the systematic direction 
and development of such effort and 
iis organization as an integral part 
of the merehandising. Research has 
thus applied may involve everything 
from fundamental fiber research to 
the investigation of processes in 
other industries that might use cot- 
ton goods. 


houses, 


Organization of Research Depart- 
ment. 


While in its ultimate and ideal 
form the promotion or re- 
search department may need the aid 
of scientific research in textile 
fibers and processes and in investi- 
gation of uses for which textile fab- 
rics are to be developed, the organi- 
zation of successful sales effort of 
this character is not dependent 
upon such aids. The chief requisite 
is the addition to the sales staff of 
men having well-rounded technical 
und practical knowledge of textile 
fibers and who are nat- 
urally inquisitive and inventive and 
who aiso possess the attributes of a 
successful salesman. Men who can 

Continued on Page 47 


Sales 


processes, 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


— 


H. Chassanioil 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


4 Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPP! 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 


Domestic—Cotton—Export 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Given All 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 

Attention Given 

Satisfaction 


Each 
Gyuaran- 


Personal 
Shipment. 
teed. 


Supervision 
Shipments. 


Personal 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


L. EK. Montgomery E. D. Sumner 


Montgomery & Sumner 


Delta Staples and Benders. 


ELLIOTT & ELLIOTT 
Cotton 


Phone 413 
Offices: 
Giveenwood, Clarksdale, Itla Bena, 
Yazoo City. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Clussed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Established 1838 
FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uenn 
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Cotton Goods 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets continued on an im- 
proved. basis last week. The total 
volume of business done was very 
large. Some slowing down was noted 
in sales of gray goods and print 
cloths, but the market was gener- 
ally termed very good. Many buy- 
ers, instead of operating on the 
staple numbers of print cloths and 
sheetings, turned their attention to 
filling-in needs on specialties for 
converting and manufacturing. 

Print cloths sold at % cent off in 
some small second hand transac- 
tions, but as a rule mills and agents 
held firm for a basis of 9% cents for 
64x60s and 10% cents for 68x72s. 
Some business was done on the finer 
counts for printing and bleaching 
by eonverters. Narrow goods hold 
firm. Sheetings were quieter and 
it was possible to shade some of the 
current quotations %& cent on small 
lots offered from second hands. 
Drills continue to sell better in the 
30-inch widths and in some of the 
37-inch widths. Pajama checks sold 
in a small way. Sateens sold at 13% 
cents and 13% cents for 4.37s. 

Inguiry for 
broadcloth was noted but 
were not to be found at 26% cents, 
at which price they had sold the 
day before. Imported makes of the 
same eount were also looked for but 
without avail. Buyers would have 
bought imported 128x68s if they 
could have been found at 25 cents. 
There was the usual interest in 
lawns with a few small lots report- 
ed sold. Some spot. 80x56 spot tus- 
sahs were reported sold at 23 cents, 
while contracts were not to be 
found for less than 23% cents. The 
fine goods market was rather quiet- 
er than on any recent day, but there 
were efforts made to pick up some 
specialties on the price basis that 
obtained some time ago. 


140x76s domestic 


spots 


Many of the finished lines showed 
considerable improvement. Narrow 
prints have sold to capacity. Per- 
cales sold well. Bleached goods or- 
ders have placed mills comfortably 
under order for some weeks ahead. 
Unbranded lines of 4-4 goods have 
been well sold ahead bv bleachers 
and converters. Wide sheets, sheets 
and pillow cases moved in a mod- 
erately large way. Mixtures in wash 
goods sold well to the retailers. 
Some buyers are showing interest 
in napped goods for another season. 

Business in certain of the fine 
yarn cloths has been better. There 
are reports of some business in 
plain silk and cotton crepes, with 
prices stronger. For 80x76 single 
end, 25 is quoted; 28 for 80x76 two- 
end: 35 for a good make of 80x96 


two-end. There has been some busi- 
ness in artificial silk filled crepes. 
Some of the artificial silk fancies 
have also been reported selling. New 
broadcloth business has been irreg- 
ular, some reporting good volume 
continuing on certain styles, with 
other centers finding additional 
trading on these goods, quiet. 

Eastern mill prices on plain silk 
and cottons are firm. For 96x1i00 
single end, 23 and higher is quoted 
Some 35-inch, 96x100, two-end, 14/16 
Cantons, sold spots, at 29%. Bids of 
17% for 96x64 Cantons earlier in the 
week has been declined with one- 
half considered the best and sev- 
eral holding for 18 cents. One mill 
quoted 19 cents. Eastern mills were 
firm for 23 on 80x56 Tussnahs and 
some quote higher. 

Domestic broadcloths, 128x68, all- 
combed and several styles within 
range of that number have been the 
feature of some of the recent trad- 
ing. Sizable sales of these numbers 
were put through last week, inchud- 
ing business that will run into June 
delivery. There were further good 
sales recorded, for delivery begin- 
ning around the first. of the year. 
Under 22% cents was reported paid 
for certain goods.- The price of 22% 
cents seems to be the general open 
quotation for good grades of 128x68; 
special trades, involving sizable 
quantities, are understood to have 
heen consummated at lower than 
this. Early in the week there had 
been reports of 22 cents paid for 
certain styles. Spot lots of 144x76 
singles, domestic, were sold at 26% 
cents, with fair inquiry reported for 
quick deliveries. Spots of 112x60 
all-combed were reported at 20% 
cents: 19%, was the last. heard on 
contract, all-combed: 16 cents con- 
tinues to be heard for Southern 
carded. 

Sales in the Fall River print cloth 
market fell off somewhat from the 
high record made the previous 
week. Buyers were evidently un- 
willing to meet the higher prices 
asked by mills, but the latter con- 
tinued very firm in their price ideas. 
As a result, the amount of business 
dnoe was not large. 

Cotton goods prices m primary 
hands were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, SOx 80s i3% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Tiekings, 8-ounce 26 

Denims 19% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 10% 
Dress ginghams 174%a20 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
, Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


+4 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The week in 
the yarn market brought oul a 
broadening demand from all sec- 
tions of the yarn using industry. 


Trading for 
volume 


firm. 
reached a 


Prices held very 
future business 
that was very encouraging and 
which showed a substantial gain 
over contract business done during 
the past. several weeks. The bulk 
of the business, however, continued 
to be made up of orders for spot 
and nearby delivery. Buyers, how- 
ever, showed much more interest in 
future requirements and indications 
point to a mueh better forward 
business in the next several weeks. 
The price trend is toward a gradual 
upward movement, but high quota- 
tions are not being pushed too rap- 
idiy. They are developing with a 
firmness that is regarded as being 
much better than a quick upward 
move. 
Buyers 
mid-week, 
clined to 
port. on 


became more cautious at 

many of them being in- 
await the Government re- 
Friday. 


The broadening inquiry noted 
during the week covered 1925 re- 
quirements from many yarn con- 


sumers who are apparently ready to 
buy. It covered both carded and 
combed yarns and the quantities 
and deliveries inquired for were 
very encouraging. Yarn factors in 
this market seem convinced that if 
prices are not carried up too rapid- 
ly, a very large amount of contract 
business will develop between now 
and the first of the year. The posi- 
tion of the spinners has been mate- 
rially strengthened during the past 
three weeks and the market has 
every indication of developing a sit- 
uation that will allow spinners a 
reasonable and safe margin above 
manufacturing costs. 

Prices in this market were quoted 
as follows: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply 6s 42 a 2-ply 26s 50 abl 
10s a 2- ply 30s 52 
2-ply 46s 45 a 2-ply 40s 8S aod 
Z-ply 20s 46 a 2-ply 50s 65 a6 
2-ply 24s 458 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

Rs 40 a 40s 
10s to 128.41 40s eX. abd 
l4s 43 a 50s 65 
16s 44 a45 74 
20s 45 a46 Tinged Carpe t. —_ 
24s 48 a sand 4-ply 38 a39 
26s 49 a White Carpet- 
30s 51 a sand 4-ply 40 a4l 
368 a 

Part Waste insulated Yarn. 

6s, l-ply 35 a35% 128, 2-ply.__39 a40 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply__44%a4i 

4-ply 37.) 26s, 2-ply..49 a 
10s, 1-ply and 2-ply._.50 a 

2-ply 38 a 

Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply- s, 4 and 5-ply— 
Rs 40 l6s ..44 
10s 41 a4 2 208 45 
12s 2 a43 

Chain 
10s 2 a 48 a 
12s 268 49 a 
l4s 43 a 30s 51 ab2 
168 44 a 40s___ 57 abs 
20s 45 a 


Southern Single Skeins. 


63 to &s 40 20s 44\a45 
10s 41 a 248 
12 42 a 26s 48 a 
l4s 20s ol a 
16s 43%a44 

Frame Cones. 

Ss 40 a 22s 44 
10s 41 a 24s 45i4,a46 
12s 41 \%a 26s 46 ad7 
2a 28s a 
lts 4244a 30s 50 a 
15s 48 a 30s tying in 48\ea49 
(hs 44 40s ab7 


— 


Bulletin of Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. 

The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 

“Yarn prices have shown a slight 
advance during the past week. The 
general tone of the yarn market is 
firm, with a good demand. Spin- 
ners’ asking prices are slightly 
above the prevailing quotations, and 
are firmly maintained. Nearby de- 
liveries are inereasingly hard to se- 
cure. Spot deliveries are practically 
impossible. Spinners are hesitant to 
fake business for delivery after 
January 1, although in some in- 
stances buyers are anxious to place 


business in volume for the early 
winter. 
“Eastern trade papers in com- 


menting on the situation call atten- 
tion to the strength of the spinner’s 
position, due to their conservative 
curthilment during depressed busi- 
conditions, and proper distri- 
bution of their product, and proph- 
ecy that with continued conserva- 
tism that they will experience a 
most profitable year. 

“To sum up the situation, prices 
are firm and demand good. Produc- 
tion 1s being kept well within de- 


hess 


mand, and stocks have been reduc- 
ed to the vanishing point. On the 
whole the situation points to a 


prosperous season.” 


Pacific Mills Wide Sheeting Product 
To Be Offered Soon. 


The initial offering of 
wide sheeting »product of 
Mills will take place soon. Plans for 
the merchandising of the goods 
were discussed at a luncheon-meet- 
ing of officials of the Pacific Mills, 
members of the firm-.of Lawrence & 


fhe new 
Pacifie 


Co., executives and salesmen of the 
bleached goods department, at the 
Merchants Club, New York. Among 


those present were Edwin Farnham 
Greene, A. E. Cilby, assistant 
urer Of the Pacific Mills; Agent 
Southworth, and 1. 8S. Little, super- 
intendent of the new Pacific Mill 
and Bleachery, at Lyman, &8&.° C., 
where the wide sheetings will! be 
produced. 


treas- 


’huadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. | 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. 3 er. Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. oe Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
aS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


HEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILI NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval! 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
OIRECT MILL AGENT ] 


St. Louis 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City | 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE _ |, 
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Want Department 


For Sale 
{ Keeler Horizontal Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60" diameter, 
17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
Franilinville, N. C. 


WANTED 
First-class man to reneck and fit 
cotton mill steel rollers. None 
bul a man capable of doing first- 
class work of this kind need ap- 
ply. Cox Foundry and Machine 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. Station A. 


Wanted 

Master mechanic for 20,000 spin- 
die yarn mill, electric drive, Pre- 
fer a man from Georgia or Ala- 
bama. Not interested in one who 
uses intoxicating liquors. Replies 
treated confidential. Address A. 
O.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Superintendent Available 


Wanted — Position as superin- 


fendent. Now employed. On 
present job five years. Address 
“O. care Southern Textile 


Bulletin. 


We buy for spot cash surplus 
and odd lots of chemicals, oils 
dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes and any item 
of a chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CO. 
303 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


On account of New System of 
Dyeing, we offer 
6—Butterworth Indigo Dye- 

ing Vats. 
2—Butterworth Double Boil- 
ing-out and Wash Boxes. 
All in first-class condition. 
Can be seen at 
LANE COTTON MILLS CO. 
New Orleans, La. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. 
uiso the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


\gents— 


FACTORY )FFICE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 18389 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


GS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS VL. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. €. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston. Mass. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD MeMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
IN FINE CONDITION 


REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindics 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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MPLOYMEN 


yur employ ment 


The fee for joining 
bureau for three months is $2.0, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 


If the applicant is a subscri er to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 


joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
eancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bDurea'., 


but we do give them the best service «< 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 


colors. both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327. 

WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
My experience covers mills in both 


North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 43258. 

WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 

WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1 references. No. 
4330. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred 
Long experience 1. C. S. graduate, age 
30, married, sober. References. No. 
4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 


WANT 
room. 
place. 
erences. 


POSITION as overseer cloth 

Now employed, but wish larger 

Long experience. Best of ref- 
No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits, 
unusual ability and have long record of 

satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed, 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
epinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill Now employed but can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
oy family. Good references. No. 
4342. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
o— as to character and ability. No. 
4343. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 
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Study of Cotton Goods 
Specialties 
‘Continued from Page 43) 
meet this specification 100 per cent 
are rare; so are great merchants. 
There is no lack of men in our 
mills, however, who are capable of 
making a commercial delivery on 
every item of the specification, and 
the suecess of some who have gone 
out of the mills into the selling 
game demonstrate the conservatism 
of this estimate. How much greater 
might be their success .if they had 
full opportunity to capitalize their 
practical knowledge it is difficult to 
say. There are mill agents and su- 
perintendents whose natural mer- 
chandising ability is languishing in 


their present activities, and there 
are members of selling organiza- 
tions who would make ideal mill 


executives. 


The usual makeshift of the sales 
organization that is not sold on the 
sales promotion or research idea is 
io make use of their mill man or 
designer (if they have either) when 
an emergency and tet him 
investigate and attempt to solve the 
particular problem that has arisen: 
or the agent or superintendent ‘of 
the mill that might be benefited by 
ihe prospective. sale is given the 
lemporary job. The merchant would 
not think of delegating one of his 
sales force to run one of his mills 
femporarily, yet because the mill 
man falls down on a selling job the 
merehant dismisses selling research 
as impracticable. When the increas- 
ing demand from prospective buyers 
for such service is brought to his 
attention he is likely to reply that 
the buyer looking for a fabric to 
meet a new requirement will wind 
up by taking the staple construction 
that approximates to his needs. In 
this he is quite right, as many buy- 
ers prefer to purchase lines that are 
highly competitive, rather than spe- 


arises 


cial constructions. That was why 
the tire trade started on square wo- 
ven duck made of 23s combed Sea 
Island or Egyptian yarns: and see 
how far they now are from the 
original specifications!’ I hold that 
if the right kind of practical mill 


man and tire man had got together 
originally and subjected the cloth 
or cord requirements of the latter 
to a thorough investigation nad 
scientific research the present state 
of the art would have been attained 
vears ago. It has taken artificial 
leather manufacturers almost as 
long to obtain the right fabrics for 
coating and I believe that there still 
exists here a fair field for the re- 
search salesman. 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. O. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Let Us Quote ¥ou— 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9098 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


L____GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. Vv. LAUNEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITION ERB— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahneson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haasilacher. 
ARCHITECTS 4&4 MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

Leuexwood, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. &. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER- 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shows. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 

SANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co 
BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 
AND WARPING MACHIN. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 
BEAMING COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
se kRINGs. SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 

Wood's. T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 

Fafnir Bearina Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link.Belt Co 

Wood's, T. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 

hamotte Leather Beiting Co. 
hicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather 

erator & Knight Mfg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlamse & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

B. Willlamse & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 
Chicago or. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Co. 

BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Co. 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF 8SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & ane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Chemical Products Ce 

olf, Jacques Co. 

8B BIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
sOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Whites Veneer Co. 
20X SHOOKS— 

lite Veneer Cr. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Gorp. 
Parke-Cramer Cn. 

COTTON MERCHANT£)— 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins & Son. tnc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
eB. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
cARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. ©. Entwistie Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood’s, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co 
COMBS— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Catiin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Stee!l Co. 

Paulson-Linkroum Co. 

Ridley, Watte & Co. 

The E's ‘ish Co. 


. COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——§$ee Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Brose. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & 8B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
riopedalie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Besson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

LL. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel.-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 


The 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. Sons Co. 


CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Co. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
& Son Co., S. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weidon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 6 F.. & Sons, Ine. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneéeborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 

- Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & - 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse = Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
‘ea (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
IN 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

See also Ventilatin 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH ic— 
J. D. 

EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FENCES (iren and Wire)— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 

Cyeione rence we. 

Page Fence and. Wire Products Asen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydel- Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE iINSURANCE— 

Fireman’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

|. du Pont de Nemovw 3 & Co., Ine. 

FLOOR STANDS— 3 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc 

Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outhern Spindle & Fiver 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Go. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, 8B. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
iiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfsa. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOK 
Willlams Co. 
ING AND AIR . 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
arrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Ce. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chaunce 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINESG— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolihurst Machine Works. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. $. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM PIC 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkall Werke, Ine. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


LOOMSsS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co., 
LOOM BEAMS "ANDO 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co.'> 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co 
Mossberg Pressed ‘Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Palmetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LOOM SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y. & WN, J. Lubricant Co. - 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Ino, 
LUG STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— : 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
iLs 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. WN. J. Co. 
Ne A., & Co 
U. S. Ol! Co 
Wadsworth, ‘Howland Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Co. 
Saco-Lowell Sho 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Specialty Co. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lu ee David. Sons Co. 


si Siggers 
PER sODA— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand mtg. Co 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Uo 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST tRON— 
William Setlers & Co., inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifuga!l)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf Co. 
Sydnor Pump ell Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine. Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Traveler Co. 
r 


Victor Ring aveler Co. 
S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons, inc. 

ROVING GANS AND BOxES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMEN 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——«See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SE QUICARBONATE OF GODA— 

athieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GoOoDs)— 
Amory, Browne 4& Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


SEWING MACHINES— 


Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, UETC.— 
See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William & tue. 

Wood's Sons Co 
SHELL MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


ALL STEEL 


CONO YARN 


PROOF PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 


baling press is un- 
qguestionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to_36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 82 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 


much indeed to confer 


with you regarding 
this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation. Very substantially constructed. 
Dept. S. T. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann arvor, Mich. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery : 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Springfield - - - - - - - - Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
ee, Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 


David Brown Co. 
owell Shuttie Co. 
raper Corp. 

Hopedale Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. &. Watson Mfg. C 

The J. H. Willlams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Oo. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman 4& Co., inc. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

A. Stale, Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley'’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei- Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C« 
Jonn P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton's, David. Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. . & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonnebern Sons, inc. 
Sevdel-Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Ce. 
Jordan Mt . Co. 

Waiter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Ce. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, ine. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica’ Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. | 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Pales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Sacco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sauthern Spindle & Fiyer Cc. 
bitin Machine Works. 

ING AMEB— 

FINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Fournier & 

Jen Machine Co. 
se. anime SADDL EU-- 
fixon Lubricating Saddie Cc. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Paiker Co. 
See Bobbiis. Spools, Shutties. 
SPROCKETS, tiLENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Go. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfo. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Fefining Co. 
Keever Starch ¢o. 
Penick & Fird, Ltd. 
Steis, Nall A Cc. 
STOCKS AND BONDS-- 
American Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S&S. Watson Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagoraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfa. Co. 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILE TS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Rolier Bearing Co. 

TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mfa. Co. 

UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Ge. 
rompton & Knowles Loom orks. 
raper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. ©. Entwistle Co. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Besson 4& Lane. 

Drake Corp. 

L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 

Seydel.~Thomas Co. 

Véadsworth. Howland & Co.. tne. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 

Oraper 

ttopedale Mfg. Co. 

|. Warp Stop E Co. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 

Sarber-Colman Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
V/ASTE BINS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 

\VASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

Marston. John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Sey el- Thomas Co. 
WELL DRILLERS— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WiIinDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND 8ASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyctone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


OUR SPINNING RINGS---SINGE OR 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


Ashworth 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, 8. C. 


Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOSTON 


0) A full line of 0: 


SULPHUR COLORS 


co 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


| Fast to light 


and washing 


| Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


| Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


METS 


One Paty WO, 


co 
CHICAGO 
HA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


UNSCARRED WOVEN 
FABRICS 


—that’s the kind that emerge from looms equipped 
with heddles—soft-feeling fabrics that will 
stand close inspection. 


Chafing is practically eliminated by the absolutely 
smooth, frictionless eye of these heddlés. As a re- 
sult breakage is infrequent and the original state of 
the warp threads is preserved during the weaving. 
The sizing remains undisturbed with consequent 
lack of fly. 


Take advantage of the present lull to check up on 
the merits of the heddles you are using. Now is the 
time to prepare for the busy days that are surely 
ahead. We shall gladly send a few samples for com- 
parison purposes. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. 


Leicester, Mass. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


‘a 


HANGERS (& 

“The SONS sp Line 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COU PLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE Wo Line 
SONS 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on requust 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG. PA 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 

312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


WILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 
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Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


fOr — 


| 

| 

| 

| 

The quality of our products and the service we | 
Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- | 
| 


render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 


mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 


Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
| ers year after yesr. Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. | 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


~ 


| 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


AND REEDS 
for durability 
and service 


CANS~CARS+BOXES AND BARRELS 


121 Beach St., Boston 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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